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CIVILIZATION -- WHITHER? 


Gustave Bisgyer 


If we are to believe newspaper headlines, Judaism and Jewry seem 
to be on trial during the present chaotic condition of the world. After 
analyzation and thoughtful investigation, we find that world civiliza- 

tion is really on trial—not Judaism. 


is the Catholic or the Protestant faith. It would 

be more accurate to say that Hitlerism, com- 
munism, and, yes, even democracy are on trial. The 
right to worship freely, the right to speak freely, 
the right to conduct business and professional life 
in a free and fair manner—these and many other 
human rights are on trial. Headline connotations 
are not new experiences for Jews; suffering trials 
and tribulations, living through periods of happi- 
ness and joy, and then again retrogression due to 
other barbaric outbursts—these periods are all too 
familiar in Jewish history. 

This article is being written primarily to present 
briefly a Jewish (and we hope a fair and objective) 
interpretation of world events. As these words are 
being written, Palestine, promised as a Jewish 
homeland by Great Britain, is now being “sold” to 
placate the Arabs and the Totalitarian forces. The 
position of the Jews in Germany is all too well 
known. One wonders, however, whether the Chris- 
tian world appreciates as fully the status of Jews 
in other countries  sur- 
rounding Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Roumania, yes even 
Poland, where three million 
Jews are living a bare ex- 
istence; where two-thirds 
of the Jewish population 
are admittedly underfed, 
undersheltered, and under- 
clothed. Russia offers no 
haven for the Jew but has 
crushed that which is near- 
est and dearest to him, his 
religion. Other countries 
throughout the world have 
closed their doors to refu- 
gees with the exception of 
one or two South American 
countries who are willing 
to accept refugees on a 
very restricted basis. Even 
the United States is ex- 
tremely fearful and is not 
admitting any more than 
the definite quota allows. 


J isthe ca is no more on trial in these days than 





The Jew today has no place to go, very few places 
to stay, and limited opportunities for a free life 
except within a democracy like the United States. 
As a Jew I ask these questions, “Is this good Chris- 
tian living? Does this represent the progress of 
thousands of years of Christian civilization? Are 
those who are religious—regardless of faith— 
aware of the seriousness of this world calamity, 
and are they going to do anything about it?” 

Happy are we that the Holy Father of the 
Catholic Church, Pope Pius XII, has made pleas 
to the leaders of nations for peace, for better under- 
standing, and for tolerance. His words have been 
addressed in some cases to those who know very 
little of Christian religion or care less about it. 
The Holy Father, familiar with Catholic and Jewish 
history, can appreciate fully the manifold difficulties 
and struggles of all religious faiths, for the Catho- 
lics have suffered all too much. The world has gone 
mad with terrorism, with fanaticism, and with a 
contagious, warlike spirit. 

It is therefore a particular privilege for a Jew 
to write this type of article 
in a Catholic magazine. I 
want to say that I am deep- 
ly appreciative of the op- 
portunity that is mine to 
attempt to interpret the 
Jewish view-point to our 
Catholic friends. 


THE JEWISH BELIEF 


T MAY be well for all of 

us to evaluate the funda- 
mental tenets of the Jewish 
faith, for there are many 
erroneous impressions of- 
ten gathered by non-Jews. 
The corner stone of the 
Jewish faith is the ONE- 
NESS of God. Through 
this unity of the one God, 
the Jew pleads for peace, 
for harmony, and for jus- 
tice. However, this ONE- 
NESS of God is the basis 
for the enduring philosophy 
of Jewish as well as non- 
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Jewish life. The second great belief of Judaism 
is the brotherhood of man. This naturally follows, 
for if God is ONE, then all creatures are spiritually 
his offspring. In other words we are all members 
of a great spiritual family regardless of our special, 
individual faiths; and as a result, we have certain 
inalienable rights. The third great belief carried 
out throughout the ages concerns itself with the 
popular interpretation of social justice and social 
ethics. Jewish faith always takes cognizance of 
the underprivileged. Our ancient and modern Rab- 
bis have always opposed economic exploitation and 
oppression. 


It would be well if all of us became better ac- 
quainted with the Ten Commandments, with the 
Old Testament as well as the New Testament. It 
would be well, too, if we could be very objective in 
our approach to our mutual problems, for if we 
could, we would notice a great fundamental simi- 
larity of all religious faiths and lessen the impor- 
tance of many of the differences. For example, one 
of the great differences in all faiths has been the 
question of ceremonials. Catholics in particular 
ought to be able to appreciate the value and the 
importance of appropriate and meaningful cere- 
monials. I know there will be some who say, “I 
have seen Jews with long beards, indulging in the 
queerest sort of ceremonials.” 


These customs, which have been carried on 
through the ages, need explanation to those outside 
the faith. They are mere dramatizations of the 
basic concepts of God’s ONENESS and humanity’s 
brotherhood, in forms developed in Jewish history. 
Our Passover, for example, is a religious historical 
dramatization of the universal concept of liberty. 
It celebrates historically the deliverance of our peo- 
ple from the bondage of Israel. It reminds us of 
the necessity of fundamental freedom and rights, 
not only to the native but also to the stranger with- 
in our gates. The Yom Kipper, our solemn Day 
of Atonement, is merely the Jewish rendition of 
that essential religious principle which is part and 
parcel of God’s fatherhood and man’s brotherhood, 
namely, the moral responsibility of the individual 
and the sacredness of human personality in the 
sight of God. 


All religious develop unique historical forms and 
sacred observances. Yet their essential meanings 
are not strange to any spiritual person. Every re- 
ligious group, solemnly and seriously dedicated to 
the ideals of one God and one humanity, gropes to 
express in its own way its appreciation of these 
universal principles. The uniqueness of its own 
experience must not stand in the way of its kinship 
with its fellow faith. Let me illustrate from the 
lives of most of us, Christian and Jew alike, just 
what I mean. We who are parents participate in 
the universal principle of parental love. The imme- 
diate revelation of that principle to us is our own 
children, whom we hold in a unique relationship 
and in whose personalities we take particular de- 


light. Yet, if we are truly worthy of the name par- 
ent, that love for our children only increases our 
universal love of all childhood and a kinship with 
all parents. So the unique Jewish observance of the 
forms and ceremonies, symbolizing for us God and 
humanity, becomes not a narrowing but an expand- 
ing experience, binding us to every truly religious 
person of whatever faith or creed. 

As Rabbi Edward L. Israel in a recent national 
broadcast said: “It is often claimed that because 
of the intense loyalty of the Jew to his own religion 
and heritage, he does not always look upon other 
faiths as tolerant as he might. This is not a true 
statement. While the Orthodox, religious Jew feels 
that he has a moral responsibility to follow Jewish 
beliefs and precepts, he is told that he must look 
upon those of other faiths with understanding and 
appreciation. The rabbis of old stated, “The right- 
eous of all nations have their portion in the world 
to come.” If we could only forget some of our 
theological differences, we would find that Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish faiths are bound upon solid 
ground—the belief in a universal and all-embracing 
God. Individual differences in faiths are not 
necessarily bad, but there should be basically a mag- 
netic attraction of all peoples who are profoundly 
religious. In Christian-Jewish relationships this 
should even be greater because Christians know that 


‘not only did the ancient Hebrew Bible provide a 


generous background for the Christian faith, but 
that Jesus Christ was born of a Jewish mother 
and was of the Jewish people.” 

Today spiritual kinship becomes of greatest im- 
portance. The era of reaction and totalitarianism 
affects all of us, for Hitlerism and communism are 
interested primarily in the death of religion and in 
the death of democracy as well. 

While this article is being written, I have just 
heard of the story of a Catholic young man of 
seventeen who graduated very recently from a 
German Gymnasium. He was first in his class, a 
good looking and intelligent youngster of whom his 
parents were extremely proud. While making his 
valedictory address, he happened to say that he 
missed “the former dramatic organizations of our 
school.” A few minutes after the exercises, two 
storm troopers came to his home and took him 
away. His parents were worried, but felt quite 
certain that nothing serious would happen to him. 
For four days they frantically went to the police 
station and received no satisfactory answer. On 
the fifth day his ashes were brought home. This 
is a true story of a Catholic boy. 

Every Catholic ought to be familiar with the 
attitude of the Nazi regime toward Catholics. Ston- 
ing the home of Cardinal Innitzer and the moving 
of all the furniture and belongings more recently 
of Archbishop Waitz of Salzburg present obvious 
examples of the intense Nazi feeling toward the 
Catholic Church. Every Protestant ought to be 
familiar with the work of Pastor Niemoeller who 
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languishes today in a Nazi concentration camp still 
battling as a good Christian against brute forces 
and unintelligent Nazi control. I wonder how many 
Christians have realized more fully the physical 
hardships of those thousands of young and old Jews 
in concentration camps. I wonder if it is known 
that for days old and young men have to be without 
water and then after four or five days are permitted 
to drink the filthy water in which storm troopers 
bathe. I wonder how many Catholics have actually 
seen some of those who were fortunate enough 


men who have no Jewish connections either 
nationally, religiously, or otherwise; Russian com- 
munism has among its thirty leaders only one or 
two Jews. 

This communist accusation however is basically 
wrong for another reason, and that reason is our 
devotion and belief in Judaism and in the progress 
of civilization. The Jew is essentially a _ re- 
ligious person and communism is founded, as 
we all know, on Godlessness and materialism, 
both of which are diametrically opposed to every- 


to come to America after serving sentence 


in concentration camps 
—malnourished, unnerved, 
completely broken in physical 
health. Without a knowledge 
of these facts one cannot be- 
gin to interpret and appre- 
ciate the plight of all religious 
people in Nazi Germany. 


There is another criticism 
that is often levelled at the 
Jew. On the one hand they 
say he is an international 
banker; on the other he is a 
communist. For those who 
are familiar with the facts it 
is obvious that there are very 
few Jews on the so-called 
international bankers list. A 
recent article in Fortune 
Magazine went into great de- 
tail and completely blasted 
this exaggerated and _ill- 
founded theory. 


Then there are those who 
say that the Jew is a com- 
munist. Most Jews would 
laugh at this story if it were 
not so tragic because it is be- 
lieved by a great many. non- 
Jews. Admittedly there are 
some Jews in Russia and 
America who are communists, 
but they are comparatively 
few in number in both places 
and less in the general popula- 
tion. Active leadership of 
American communism is in 
the hands of men like Brow- 
der, Hathaway, and Foster, 








TWO TREES 


I am jista plain old farmer; 

Eighty years I’ve moldered here, 
But my brain-box has been grindin’ 
And a siftin’ thoughts each year. 


I wuz never good at writin’, 

An’ I never ’spect to be, 

But I wanna show you somethin’ 
That my brain-box made for me. 


Now you’ve seen a tree a growin’, 
I am sure, as well as I; 

You have seen it reachin’ higher, 
Till its head was in the sky. 


But below the plants all wither, 
And they leave the earth all bare, 
When they try to grow beneath it— 
Like they don’t git any air! 


It’s becuz the tree is takin’ 

All the strength that’s in the ground, 
And it ain’t a leavin’ nuthin’ 

For the former strength it found. 


Now the faintin’ plants are virtues 
Which the Lord has planted there, 
But the tree of sin stops graces— 
They’re the sunbeams in the air! 


When the tree of sin’s uprooted, 
Then the virtue plants kin grow, 
And the ugly scar is hidden 
By the falling graces—snow! 


—Lawrence Moll. 








thing in which the Jew believes. The average Jew 


hates both Naziism and com- 
munism not only because of 
their oppressive tactics, but 
almost as much because of 
their basic philosophy. The 
Jew is ready to fight with the 
Catholic and Protestant 
against irreligiousness wheth- 
er it be Communism or Fas- 
cism. I wonder whether the 
Christian shares this view and 
realizes to the full the impli- 
cations of the persecutions of 
the Jews throughout the 
world. I wonder whether the 
average Christian realizes 
that if the Jew and Judaism 
are crushed, that Christians 
will suffer irreparably. 

We thank God that we can 
write this article in the warm 
atmosphere and under the 
protection of a great De- 
mocracy. The Jew has al- 
ways loved democracy and 
appreciates it all the more in 
these trying times. For de- 
mocracy ought to mean to all 
of us the way out of chaos 
and the road to righteousness. 
Would that all of us—of all 
faiths—might forget our pet- 
ty hatreds and bind together 
to save the spirit of God and 
humanity in a tottering world. 
It is our great and fervent 
hope that Christian and Jew 
will find ways and means to 
answer this challenge together 
as brothers before God. 








CATHOLIC life means activity compounded of chari- 
ty, of virtue and of Ged’s law, which, permeating 
such life, make it the life of God. There is no other 
way of thinking in the Catholic sense, and such a way 
of thinking is neither racist nor nationalist nor separa- 
tist.... We do not wish to separate anything in the 
human family. We regard racism and exaggerated na- 
tionalism as barriers raised between man and man, be- 
tween people and people, between nation and nation.... 
One thing is often forgotten: in universality in the 
essence, it is part of the essence of the Catholic Church; 


but alongside this universality are other things, things 
that must be correctly interpreted and kept in their 
proper p 

Among such things are the exceptions of race, of 
stock, of nation, of nationality. It is forgotten that 
humankind, the whole of humankind, is a single, great 
universal human race. All men are, above all, members 
of the same great kind. They all belong to the single 
great family of the living. 

Humankind is therefore a single universal Catholic 
race. —From an address by Pope Pius XI, July 29, 1938. 
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MILLSTONE IN THE SEA 


HE American liner, THE CITY 

OF NEW YORK, was two 

hours out of Le Havre before 
John Roach noticed the lovely Ameri- 
can girl in the neighboring deck 
chair. John had slumped into the 
chair an hour before, after seeing his 
wife and five children safely in their 
stateroom. The dozen half-consumed 
cigarettes which encircled his chair 
bore smoldering evidence of a rest- 
less and disturbed mind. He and 
Mary and their children had spent 
several hopeful weeks at Lourdes ex- 
pecting the miracle that would de- 
liver Mary from paralysis, the effect 
of a motor accident in the States. 
The miracle had not happened. The 
shadow of his wife’s last two years 
of invalidism had sorely tried John’s 
faith and his endurance. Today his 
usual buoyant spirits had reached an 
all-time low. He searched his case 
for another cigarette without results. 
Then he noticed the girl. Their 
glances flicked each other, and then 
locked. The girl was holding out to 
him her silver cigarette case with 
the remark: 


“I noticed that you are out. Will 


you have one of mine?” 


John’s falling spirits came out of 
a tail-spin and began to rise steadi- 
ly: “Thank you, Miss,” he said, 
“thank you very much.” 


John tried to be casual as he ac- 
cepted the proffered cigarette, but 
his eyes took a long time-exposure of 
the young woman, her smartly 
tailored dress making a hopeless at- 
tempt to cover her shapely knees, 
the Paris hat tilted saucily over the 
glory of blonde hair, her direct 
friendly blue eyes and lips parted 
with a welcome smile. She was not 
hard to look at, and John relaxed 
easily in his chair, blowing out a 
white cloud of inhaled smoke. 


“Somewhere I have seen you be- 
fore Miss....” began John as a con- 
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Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


versation opener, “I could almost 
swear it was in New York. You 
are on the stage?” 


The woman regarded him through 
a lacey cloud of smoke from her own 
cigarette: “You have an uncanny 
memory, sir,” she said, “I led the 
Ziegfield chorus in the 1931 Follies. 
The name is Edla Dale.” 

An image buried deep in his sub- 
conscious mind rose to the surface of 
John Roach’s memory. He was visu- 
alizing a chorus of exquisitely 
formed American girls kicking their 
way across the stage of a down-town 





Broadway theater in New York. He 
remembered the blonde slip of a girl 
whose voice and figure had disturbed 
his peace of mind for many days 
afterward. That was before Mary’s 
accident when the vivacious person- 
ality and love of his wife had shunt- 
ed from him every serious tempta- 
tion. Compared to Mary with her 
fine tenderness and wifely comrade- 
ship, Edla Dale had seemed a little 
cheap back in 1931. 

But this was 1937, and two years 
of illness had exhausted Mary’s old- 
time vivacity. She was still a young 
matron at forty-five, but suffering 
had sapped her energy and her re- 
sponsiveness to the needs of her hus- 
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band. The last two years had slowly 
driven a wedge between John and 
Mary. At fifty John Roach still felt 
like a young man. He regarded 
Edla Dale once more. She did not 
seem cheap now. She had youth and 
vigor and verve. For the first time 
in his life John seriously appraised 
another woman as a desirable mate. 
as if he were tasting a new delicacy, 

“Edla Dale,” repeated John softly, 
“Edla Dale, I have never forgotten 
you since you danced and sang that 
evening in the chorus six years ago. 
You have not changed, Miss Dale, 
except to grow even more lovely. 
Will you pardon my rudeness, Miss 
Dale. The name is John Barry 
Roach, President of the People’s 
National Bank in Brooklyn.” 

Edla Dale placed a_ responsive 
hand in his. John pressed it a 
trifle longer than courtesy required. 

“I have also heard of you, Mr. 
Roach,” said the girl. “You are well 
thought of in New York.” 


“You are traveling alone, of 
course, Miss Dale?” John inquired 
with poorly camouflaged indifference. 

“Yes, Mr. Roach. I am returning 
to the States and then to Hollywood 
after spending the last three months 
in Paris learning the Russian ballet. 
Warner Brothers Studio asked me to 
play the title role in their new pic- 
ture, “Silver Slippers.” The publicity 
will mean so much to my career.” 


When the ship’s bell summoned 
them to dinner an hour and a half 
later John Roach and Edla Dale 
parted company with complete 
understanding that their casual 
friendship would be renewed at the 
first opportunity. 

Back in the family stateroom John 
found Mary and the children anxious 
about his long absence on deck. 

“Oh.... you worried about me?” 
John grinned, “I was just relaxing 
on the promenade deck, my dear; I 
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was so tired and worried, but there’s 
nothing like this sea air to make an 
old man feel young and chipper.” 

“You do seem much the better for 
your walk on deck, John. I never 
saw you look younger,” smiled Mary 
from her wheel chair. “I’m so glad. 
I'll try very hard not to be an old 
sour-face.” 


“You’re not a sour-face, Mother,” 
corrected sixteen year-old Rosemary 
as she wheeled her mother’s chair 
toward the dining room. 


“Not a bit of it,” added Robert, 
John’s oldest boy, “you’re swell, 
Mother.” 


“Yes, Mother, you’re pretty dog- 
gone swell,” echoed loyal nine-year- 
old Dickey, and then looking up .at 
his handsome father, “and you’re 
mighty swell yourself, Dad!” 


John Roach swallowed hard and 
took Dickey’s hand in his. The child’s 
loyalty to Mary and himself stabbed 
him like a sharp instrument. No one 
noticed that John’s glance followed 
Edla Dale as she sauntered grace- 
fully across the dining room and 
took her place at a table set for one. 
Suddenly a suffocating sensation of 
bondage and slavery possessed John, 
the sensation of a captive wild wolf 
who scents the freedom of the wilds. 
The vehemence of his feelings sur- 
prised and startled him. 


“Are you sure, you are comfort- 
able, darling?” he heard himself 
Saying to his wife as he took the 
chair from Rosemary, and wheeled 
her beside his own place at their 
table. 


Mary’s answer was to pull down 
his head for a grateful kiss. Her 
kiss stabbed him like Dickey’s out- 
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spoken loyalty on the way to dinner: 
“You’re mighty swell yourself, Dad.” 


It was not until the next evening 
after dinner that John found oppor- 
tunity to speak with Edla Dale alone. 
She was so obviously waiting for 
him there in the privacy of the for- 
ward promenade deck under the 
Captain’s bridge, that John felt his 
pulse begin to race even before she 
spoke a word. 





“Edla,” he said softly, taking both 
her extended hands in his own, “it 
was so good of you to wait for me 


here. I have to be careful, you 
know,... my family.” 


“Yes, John, I understand perfect- 
ly,” said the girl, as she slipped her 
arm through his _possessively. 
“Your family seems so devoted to 
you. I really envy you.” 


They turned and stood side by side 
at the ship’s railing, looking out over 
the sea as the darkness rapidly blot- 
ted out the reflected glory of the set- 
ting sun. 


“John,” said Edla, interrupting 
the silence, “there is a dance tonight 
in the saloon. Would you care to 
take me?” 
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John hesitated. It would mean a 
public appearance with Edla, and he 
was not morally prepared for that 
just yet. He stalled for time. 


“Dance? Why not? I’m not so 
sure that Mary would mind. She’s 
very broad-minded.” 


“Mary?” gasped Edla, “Oh, your 
wife, of course. You don’t think that 
she will be there do you, John?” 


“TI hardly think so. You see, Mary 
was so active before her accident 
that it is martyrdom for her to 
watch dancing, and realize that she 
will be forever out of it. She will 
never be able to use her legs again, 
you know.” 


Edla put her sympathetic arm 
around John’s _ shoulder. “Poor 
John,” she said, “I didn’t know. I’m 
so sorry. How perfectly awful for 
you, dear.” Edla’s words were like 
a caress that unleashed all his inhi- 
bitions. The imprisoned sensation of 
yesterday surged up once more, the 
shackled feeling of the wild animal 
that sees liberty in the offing. 


John found Edla Dale responsive 
to his embrace. He found himself 
kissing her hair, her eyes, her lips, 
the while he murmured endearing 
things he never thought that he 
could say. 


So absorbed were John and Edla 
in each other that neither noticed a 
small figure drawing close, nor did 
they hear the light foot-step on the 
deck behind them. Edla was the first 
to push John from her and turn upon 
the intruder. 


In the ghastly light that burned 
from the Captain’s bridge John saw 
the stricken look on the face of his 
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own little son, Dickey. It was the 
boy who cried out his surprise and 
pain. 

“Oh Dad! Is that really you, 
Dad.... O Dad....” the boyish 
voice broke with a sob. 

The situation was so compromising 
that neither Edla nor John could an- 
swer that boyish accusation. At the 
sight of his own little son standing 
there so miserably, the passion ran 
out of John Roach like water out of 
a punctured bucket. He felt sudden- 
ly cold and guilty. It was Edla who 
finally found her voice: her words 
were sharp now and uncontrolled like 
the hissing of a cat at bay: 

“Run along now, you brat. Your 
daddy doesn’t want to see you. Run 
along now back to your mother.” 


Dickey’s still unbelieving eyes ap- 
pealed to his father. There was 
misery and hope mixed in his en- 
treaty: 


“Oh, Dad,” he cried, “is it true 
what she says? Don’t you want to 
see me.... won’t you come back to 
Mother?” 


John steeled himself for the hurt 
that he would give his boy. He 
choked out the words which sent his 
favorite son slowly back down the 
deck towards his mother’s stateroom. 


“The lady is right, Dickey. Daddy 
doesn’t want to see you or mother. 
Get on back to the cabin now and 
mind you keep your mouth shut!” 


As John watched Dickey turn 
away as though he had been 
whipped, he knew that he had taken 
the first painful step toward separa- 
tion from Mary and the childen. He 
would have to face it sooner or 
later... for life without Edla Dale 
he would never face, not after to- 
night. 


* * * * * 


That night a boiler in one of the 
forward engines exploded, and killed 
seaman Charles Grant. Burial at 
sea was scheduled for sundown the 
second day after the disaster. 


During those two days John Roach 
avoided his family. He appeared 
everywhere in public with Edla 
Dale. Mary and the family kept to 
their stateroom so that he was 
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spared the ordeal of parading his 
new-found love before the accusing 
eyes of wife and children. Edla now 
possessed him entirely and John was 
almost convinced that he was happy. 


A burial at sea is a somber and 
impressive ceremony. Among the 
passengers who crowded aft for the 
services were John and Edla arm in 
arm watching the solemn ceremony 
on the deck below. 


The officers and crew of THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK stood stiffly 
at attention as the chaplain read the 
short service over the flag-covered 
body of seaman Grant. The chap- 
lain stepped back as the Captain 
signaled to the gunners to fire the 
salutes. Then as the naval guns 
boomed at regulated intervals the 
official farewell of the United States 
Navy, four midshipmen stepped for- 
ward carrying a heavy slab of 
marble the length of a man. With 
practiced fingers they fastened the 
heavy slab to the seaman’s body. The 
ship’s band was playing very softly 
as the midshipmen hoisted the 
weighted body to their shoulders and 
dropped it over the railing of the 
liner into the Atlantic. 

Edla shivered and snuggled closer 
to John, who was lost in the intensity 
of his own disturbing thoughts. Even 
after the flag-draped body had plum- 
meted toward the bottom of the sea, 
John kept looking backward with a 
horrible fascination, unable to move 
from the spot, unconscious of the girl 
speaking to him. 

“John, John, my darling,” she was 
saying to him, “don’t look so horribly 
serious. One might think it was 
your own funeral you were watch- 
ing.” 

John Roach did not hear Edla’s 
words. He did not hear the sharp 
command as the sailors fell in line 
and marched stiffly away. He did 
not hear the revival of conversation 
among the hushed passengers. 


As from afar off John was listen- 
ing to the words of One Who spoke 
with power.... words which were 
suddenly galvanized into his con- 
sciousness by the scene he had just 
witnessed. He had forgotten where 
he had heard the words before, but 
now they thundered into his 
memory: 
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“He that shall scandalize one 
of these little ones that believe 
in Me, it were better for him 
that a millstone should be 
hanged about his neck, and that 
he should be drowned in the 
depth of the sea.” 


John felt cold all over. For the 
first time in his life he realized the 
doctrine of Christ on scandal. If 
Christ had meant what He said, then 
it would be a better thing for him, 
John Roach, to call back the four 
midshipmen, and let them weight 
him down with a slab of stone and 
heave him over the railing of THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK into the mid- 
Atlantic ocean.... Better that way 
than scandalize his own little ones, 
by attempting sinful marriage with 
Edla Dale. 

Edla was shaking John, and there 
was horror in her voice now: “Please 
John darling,” she was whimpering, 
“don’t look like that.... you frighten 
me.” 

John now turned to Edla Dale and 
looked at her, but he did not see her. 
He was looking wistfully beyond her 
at Dickey and Betty and little Ellen 
pushing their mother’s wheel chair 
slowly down the deck. On either side 
of Mary like a guard of honor 
walked Bob and Rosemary. It was 
his family and his Mary! 

Edla saw the direction of his eyes 
and placed her hands affectionately 
on his shoulders to turn him away. 
“Please, John, my dear,” she sobbed, 
“what has happened to you? Don’t 
you love me?” 

Firmly John removed Edla’s hands 
from his shoulders, and stepped 
away from her. There was relief 
and kindness in his voice when he 
spoke to her. 

“I am sorry that I have been such 
a fool, Miss Dale. I do not think 
that you and I should see any more 
of each other. I wish you good luck.” 

Even as she looked at him Edla 
Dale knew that he meant what he 
had said. She leaned weakly against 
the rail fighting with her pride and 
anger. “Is it au revoir then, John?” 
she asked. 

“No,” said John, “it is not au 
revoir; it is good-bye. I am rejoin- 
ing my beloved Mary and my 
family.” 
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FOR MEN ONLY 


Eileen Coke 


HEN the route of your shopping tour leads 

you past a _ suspicious-looking entrance, 

around which are displayed some segments 
of human anatomy, and which is capped by the 
alluring sign: FOR MEN ONLY, do you wish you 
might change your sex for a few moments in order 
to be permitted to enter and learn some thrilling 
secrets? I am convinced you do not. You would 
consider that too degrading, for only degenerate 
minds will visit such a hole of moral filth. The 
man or woman who needs to know anything about 
his or her anatomy will consult a physician. This 
efficient and cultured individual will not merely give 
in a refined way the desired information about the 
mysteries of nature, but will also correct or adjust 
any disorder in this delicate machinery that only 
an all-wise God could invent and create. 


There are other things that used to be “for men 
only.” These were always frowned upon by women, 
but had to be tolerated since the time of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, because there was apparently nothing they 
could do about it. I refer to the habit of smoking 
and drinking liquor. Formerly women condoned 
the smoking and drinking habit in men. Today, 
they adopt a habit that they once considered dis- 
gusting and degrading, thereby degrading them- 
selves in the minds of all cultured men. And, re- 
member, that not all cultured men are to be found 
in so-called high society. Not only has woman 
mimicked (and oh, how noticeable this aping is!) 
the excesses of the male of the species, but has often 
surpassed them. And at what price to herself! 


Men have always placed woman on a pedestal as a 
sort of superhuman being, without grave faults or 
vices, to whom they might look up for inspiration 
in the process of elevating their thoughts and emo- 
tions and of refining their life and ideals. There 
are many vacant pedestals today, because the 
“ideal” by her own choice has hurled herself into 
the dust of common disrespect and disregard. Mar- 
ried men refer to their wives as their “better self.” 
But when the “better” half is worse than the 
“worse” half it is just “two” bad. 


Whether you smoke or drink or not is no affair 
of mine. I am not concerned about the ethics of 
either for women. But I should merely like to tell 
you of something that I know of which you may 
be unaware, or to which you may have heretofore 


given little thought. In other words, I am con- 
cerned about the price you are paying for this fool- 
ish habit—the loss of your respect before men. You 
may ape man, but thereby you descend the ladder 
erected by Darwin. It may be fashionable to smoke 
at all times and places, and to tuck away as many 
highballs as possible beneath your belt (if you wear 
such a constricting and warning barometer), but 
men will think less of you for it. They will no 
longer tip their hat to an unnatural male. If you 
doubt my word ask them. One man, when asked 
why he does not smoke, replies: “Because women 
smoke.” 


You invariably carry a mirror in your vanity 
case in order to see where to apply the powder and 
rouge, but you may fail to see in what light others 
view you when you try to be “manly.” Let me give 
you a few of my own impressions. 

Imagine yourself the principal actor in this scene 
really enacted some time ago in a railway coach. 
You feel the need of a smoke to show off, but you 
have no cigarettes. You approach a total stranger 
and mooch a “smoke.” He gyaciously offers you 
one (I have no carbon copy of his thoughts about 
you) and, to be sociable, sits down beside you in 
the coach, as you refuse to go to the smoker where 
no one would see you. Along comes the porter and 
lectures the two of you in the name of the other 
offended passengers of the compartment. The 
young man rises and goes to the smoker. You re- 
fuse to budge. Had the porter thrown you out 
headfirst I would have offered him a special tip, for 
I never felt more embarrassed in all my life. 


Recently a lady (?) was my roommate during a re- 
treat. Her tobacco breath made me surmise that 
she must have been inhaling something stronger 
than Camels. Her clothes must have been aired in 
a tobacco warehouse. That will keep the moths— 
and men—away. I never sensed the smell of 
tobacco on a lady so strong before. 


But it is now time for a drink. Just a wee night 
cap without a ehaser. It was confession night. 
My neighbor, a lady, exhaled the fumes of “Four 
Roses” (and I don’t mean “attar”’). Pity poor 
father in the box who gets such perfumed nar- 
ratives of sins that have their individual halitosis. 
No doubt, to put it charitably, she had to fortify 
herself for the ordeal. Now I'll serve as—chaser. 
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Don Shaughnessy 


They have nothing to sell? 


E HAVE long been ac- 
AF feakent to expect the in- 

explicable from the editors 
of Time magazine. And, as a gen- 
eral rule, they have not disappointed 
us. Ever consistent in their incon- 
sistencies they never fail to color a 
news item or to present it to the best 
of their purpose and to further their 
ends. They seem to be operating on 
the principle that it is not the news 
that counts, but rather the news as 
Time sees it, or better still, wishes to 
see it. 


In a recent issue of Time we came 
face to face with one of the grandest 
pieces of understatement that we 
have had the pleasure of reading in 
many years. Adhering closely to 
their avowed purpose of presenting 
news in a clear, succint, and truthful 
fashion they seem to have outreached 
themselves in striving for the ridicu- 


lous. 
* a * 


In an article, in which they pre- 
sent the points of interest to be 
found in the New York World’s Fair, 
they sing the praises of the U.S.S.R. 
exhibit. It would be understandable 
if that were all they did. If they 
had simply spoken of the exhibit in a 
purely objective manner, presenting 
the beautiful architectural features 
of the building, or some such portion 
of the pavilion, they should have re- 
mained within the limits of good 
journalism. But they did not. In 
their own subtle way they attempted 
to raise a smoke screen for the in- 
sidious work being done at the 
Soviet exhibit. 

They had this to say of the exhibit, 
“Having (unlike other nation’s) 
nothing to sell, the U.S.S.R. concen- 
trates on its social and industrial 
progress.” “Having nothing to sell.” 
Indeed! Now, surely, Time knows 
better than that. At least we give 
them credit for doing so. If they 
are in ignorance, this much we know, 
they are the only body of intelligent 
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men in the entire U. S. that are ig- 
norant of the purpose of the Soviet 
exhibit at the World’s Fair. 


“Nothing to sell.” Would that 
that were true, or better still, would 
that their pavilion was jammed to 
the rafters with commodities to sell 
us. Would that they were attempt- 
ing to flood our markets with Rus- 
sian produce. But sadly enough it is 
not true. They are not trying to sell 
us beans or potatoes or cheese, but 
they are trying to sell us the in- 
sidious doctrine of “World Revolu- 
tion” and the “God-less State.” 


* * * 


If we ever wished for Time to be 
correct it is in the present instance. 
But we know different. The Soviets 
are here to sell, and to sell in any 
manner they see fit, the doctrine of 
hate and discord. They seem to 
make no bones about it; why then 
should Time attempt to color the pic- 
ture? 


And they “concentrate on their 
social and industrial progress.” They 
certainly must have to concentrate 
and concentrate hard and often to 
present the appalling conditions 
existent in Russia today in the 
beautiful and alluring fashion shown 
in their exhibit. That pavilion 
stands as a magnificent tribute to 
the deceit and falsehood of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Perhaps they call it progress. But 
the civilized world has another word 
for it—slavery. True the Russian 
Peasant had little under the Tzar. 
But this much they did have, they 
could worship their God as they saw 
fit, and with the freedom which pre- 
served their integral personality and 
civilization. But today the very last 
vestige of freedom has been wrested 
from them. They are no longer free. 
Their progression has been a com- 
plete process of retrogression. Truly 
they have little to sell that is worth 
selling, but they are doing their best 
to sell it. 
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Alfred Horrigan 


Why not face the issue? 


"THERE is one thing which has 

long been a puzzle to us. That 
is the reticence on the part of the 
world economists and seers to face 
the fundamental issues at stake in 
our world problems. All they seem 
to see on the horizon is a conflict of 
practical procedure. Whether it is 
better to dictate or be dictated to, or 
to export or to import, or “to have” 
or “to have not,” seems to occupy 
their entire time. They seem, with 
naive disdain, to dismiss the vital 
question and to expend their entire 
energies on the incidentals. 

They have simplified matters by 
dividing the world into two opposing 
camps. One they consider bad, the 
other good, the relative merits de- 
pending upon your particular posi- 
tion in the picture. It has resolved 
itself into a battle of the “haves” 
and “have nots,” the survival of the 
so-called Democracies or the ascend- 
ancy of the Totalitarian States. 


* * * 


But this is not the issue. The real 
issue is more fundamental than that. 
It is more than a mere surface dis- 
turbance, it has its roots in the very 
core of civilization. It can be traced 
back to the very beginning of the 
human race; it began when the 
First Man turned his back on God 
and said “I will not serve!” That is 
the root of our trouble, and until we 
recognize the fact we are not going 
to get to first base in our attempts 
to remedy the existing conditions. 

It is not a question of this or that 
form of government, or this or that 
system of social and economic 
philosophy, but rather a question of 
good and evil. A question of whether 
we are motivated by a belief in God 
and all it contains, or whether we 
are God-less. 


* * * 


Now when we look at the situation 
in this fashion there is no one gov- 
ernment or system of governments 
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existing today which is entirely free 
of this God-less spirit, or who might 
be called to stand on the side of 
justice and truth. Therefore, it is 
not a problem of this or that people, 
but rather a personalist and indi- 
vidual problem. Once this has been 
accomplished then, and only then, 
can we expect any results on a col- 
lective basis. There must first be a 
conquest of self. 


+ * * 


True there are some nations who 
may qualify for all-star anti-God 
rating and some who approach the 
true Christian ideal, but it is not by 
aligning these powers one against 
the other that we will find the an- 
swer of our problem. It will be by 
the consolidation of the forces who 
do believe in God and are motivated 
by the principles of justice and 
charity in opposition against the 
God-haters and those who are gov- 
erned by the passions of greed and 
hate that we will win our greatest 
triumph. 

We are wasting our time “deter- 
mining the aggressors,” “stopping 
Hitler,” “saving Democracy” and all 
the other various and sundry at- 
tempts to correct a bad situation. 
We cannot hope to progress unless 
we get to the root of our trouble, and 
once obtained, to recognize it as the 
radical error. We must accept the 
facts and until we do we are merely 
beating the air and getting nothing 
more than exercise for our trouble. 
And not good exercise at that. 


It is not a case of the world lead- 
ers not recognizing the fact, for 
many of them do, but that the solu- 
tion is so simple and obvious that 
they fear that they should be accused 
of senility if they become articulate 
concerning their convictions. What 
we need is more simple men. Men 
simple with the simplicity of Francis 
of Assisi, of Vincent de Paul, Fran- 
cis Xavier, or a Benedict. Herein 
lies our salvation. 


Let’s have a safe and sane Fourth. 


‘THERE was a time when we con- 

sidered no sacrifice too great in 
the celebration of our Independence. 
Gone are the days of wholesale 
maiming, and the general risk of 
life and limb to give vent to our feel- 
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ing of joy and exuberance over the 
fact that we are free and independ- 
ent. People have become a shade more 
sensible in their attempts to portray 
their feeling of freedom. They have 
come to the realization that it is 
much better to be free and whole 
with less emphasis, than to be free 
with a vengeance and maimed. 


The days of bootleg fireworks are, 
for the most part, a thing of the 
past. Sensible people have banded 
together outlawing the indiscrimi- 
nate sale of fire works. Societies 
have been formed to foster a sane 
observation of the day of our in- 
dependence. In most communities 
the citizens have inaugurated public 
displays for the edification of all. 
In these displays all the fireworks 
are in the hands of professional 
operators, thus eliminating the 
danger of serious injury to the un- 
initiated. 


* *x * 


But despite all these safeguards 
and precautions the danger has not 
been entirely removed. It seems as 
though it is impossible thoroughly to 
impress upon the minds of all the 
danger which lies in the careless use 
of fireworks. In some cases it is still 
possible to obtain bootleg fire works, 
and other unscrupulous merchants 
still think more of a few cents than 
they do of the ethics of their pro- 
fession. 


We may not be able to cut off the 
supply of dangerous fireworks, nor 
perhaps eliminate all unscrupulous 
merchants, but this much we can do. 
We can impress upon the minds of 
those about us the danger which lies 
in these innocent looking playthings. 


For although it is a great thing 
to be free and happy, serious injury 
is too great a price to pay for a few 
moments of enjoyment. Let’s adopt 
a sane attitude towards the use of 
fireworks and save ourselves many a 
regret in the future. Let this be a 
truly safe and sane Frouth. 


The Game 


HEY call it Arch Ward’s 
“Dream Game.” Arch must be 
somewhat of a dreamer at heart, for 
from his fertile brain has come two 
such dream games. Both the foot- 
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ball and the baseball All-star games 
are the brainchildren of this quiet 
and unassuming Sports Editor of the 
Chicago Tribune. 


But this baseball All-satr game is 
more than Arch’s dream, it is the 
realization of all that any baseball 
fan could imagine. Just think of it, 
all the outstanding baseball flesh in 
the world, in one park, on the same 
afternoon, playing the game as only 
they can play it. What more could 
one ask? It is without a doubt the 
greatest single baseball show of the 
entire year. It lacks much of the 
antiquity and color of the World 
Series, but it has a certain aroma 
of grandeur all its own. 


In the six years of the game’s 
existence it has enjoyed the greatest 
popularity. Year after year they 
pack the respective parks to capa- 
city. It was not the intention of the 
originator that this game should ex- 
press the relative merits of the re- 
spective leagues. But both leagues 
look upon it as more than a mere 
exhibition and for that reason the 
brand of baseball seen at these games 
is of the highest caliber. Through 
the years the Nationa] League entry 
has been victorious in two contests 
and the Harridgemen have been suc- 
cessful in the remaining four meet- 
ings. 


This year’s game should set a new 
high as regards the attendance and 
the interest shown in the game gen- 
erally. The game itself will be 
played in the Yankee Stadium, the 
largest, by many thousands, of the 
regular Big League ball parks. This 
should make possible a record crowd 
stimulated by the World’s Fair 
crowd. And in view of the fact that 
this is the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the first baseball game this 
should indeed be a banner year for 
Arch’s “Dream Game.” 


The managers of the respective 
entries will be the same two men 
who met in the World Series last 
Fall. None other than the great 
“Gabby” Hartnett of the Chicago 
Cubs, and the peerless Joe McCarthy 
the bossman of the “Bronx Bomb- 
ers.” The players, as in the past, 
will be selected by you, and you, and 
you! 
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Humpty Dumpty Was a Piker 


Humpty-Dumpty sat on the wall 
Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall, 
And all the king’s horses 

And all the king’s men 

Couldn’t put Humpty together again. 


IKE so many fairy stories, this fable finds 

verification in history. Sir Egg in this tall 

tale was hopelessly lost for this world and all 
earthly powers had simply to be content to mourn 
the passing of a good man and let it go at that. 
But to really make history by falling from the 
heights to the depths, Humpty was centuries too 
late. In fact, the first man that walked on God’s 
good earth clinched that title by injuring himself 
beyond human powers of reconstruction. 

When Sir Egg hit the pavement the impact pro- 
duced many regrettable results. He had been such a 
good fellow but look at the mess he made. From a 
beautiful object with symmetry, proportion, and 
beautiful curves, he became a heap of discord, brok- 
en lines, jagged and sharp edges. His exterior ap- 
pearance was materially altered, his interior con- 
tents were badly shaken up, so that he could not 
pass on his former excellent capabilities to posteri- 
ty. 

Now Adam, too, before his fall was a good egg. 
He had come from the creative hand of God, a per- 
fect specimen. He was happy because his life was 
well ordered. All his being was in harmony with 
the divine will. The senses were under perfect con- 
trol of the reason; they did not have an insatiable 
appetite for things contrary to right reason. Na- 
ture administered to his wants without the drudge 
of unpleasant labor. He had whatever knowledge 
he desired. Adam and his posterity were to be 
happy forever. Then came the sorry Humpty- 
Dumpty catastrophe. 

Much the same ill effects followed upon the fall 
of the first man as are attributed to Sir Egg’s un- 
fortunate accident ; however Adam’s sin had a much 
more lamentable effect. We know from the account 
of the incident in Paradise that not only our first 
parents but all their surroundings were affected by 
the act of disobedience to God. St. Paul portrays 
nature as “groaning and travailing in pain” ever 
since the first man’s sin. Our parents, too, felt the 
burden of their sin by exterior changes, in the 
fatigue and illness of the body. But it was in their 
spiritual faculties that they were most grievously 
afflicted. Their minds knew for the first time the 
fog of ignorance and their wills fought desperately 
the battle against the new found powers of the 
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senses. The appetitive tendencies, no longer able to 
be appeased in the spiritual realm because their 
close contact and harmony with the divine will had 
been destroyed, searched greedily for satisfaction in 
any place it could be found. This same loss of 
mastery by the spiritual over corporal life in man 
resulted in death coming into the world. 

These results of sin which so overwhelmed Adam 
after he had cut himself off from divine goodness 
by denying God’s dominion over him, have been 
passed, like some horrible family skeleton, or some 
malignant hereditary disease, to all children of 
Adam. This terrific fall was fatal to the spiritual 
life of our first parents so that all children born 
since then have been born spiritually dead. Our 
friend Humpty-Dumpty was beyond repair to all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men; neither 
Adam or any of his descendants could be mended 
until the Creator Himself, the King of Kings, “by 
dying destroyed our death,”—Such was the gravity 
of Adam’s sin. 

The unity of the human race which causes every 
man born today to feel the effects of Original Sin 
within himself, is that same unity which would 
have given every man the fruits of Adam’s fidelity 
had he remained true. Adam was the head of the 
human race because he was the fountain of human 
nature itself; in him as a source existed the whole 
race of men. Consequently, the whole stream of 
humanity was infected with the poison of the sin 
which he committed while acting as the head of the 
body of men. Man had taken the laws of morality 
into his own hands, setting himself up as a judge 
of good and evil, so God left him to his own re- 
sources. It is Original Sin then, which causes man 
today to judge his conduct by his own norms rather 
than the commandmenst of God with the result 
that, man’s existence is a miserable sham of un- 
satisfying pleasures. For, despite the powers which 
have been loosed to drag him down, man’s ultimate 
end still lies in the attainment of that sublime union 
with God which is the only true happiness. This 
union is had in this life in so far as we unite our 
will with God’s in keeping His commandments. 


All these debilitating circumstances of that sin 
have been ameliorated by the redeeming blood of 
Christ. He has made it possible to remove that 
guilt of sin before God, which all men received in 
Adam. But ignorance and disease and concupis- 
cence, terrifying in their consequence, will continue 
to be a gaunt reminder to every man of the horrors 
of sin. 
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Brother Meinrad Eugster, O.S.B., the Man of Prayer 


Peter Behrman, 0.S.B. 


T. BENEDICT speaks of two kinds of prayer, litur- 
S gical prayer and private prayer. The one he 

regulates minutely, the other he takes for granted 
as essential to the life of a Monk, but leaving form and 
measure to the workings of grace in the individual 
soul. Brother Meinrad evinced an extraordinary zeal 
for the practice of both public and private prayer. 
Never until his ripe old age did he neglect an oppor- 
tunity to be present at and to participate in the numer- 
ous High Masses, Processions, and other Liturgical 
Functions that are solemnized at the Abbey and at the 
Shrine of Our Lady of Einsiedeln. 

Holy Mass together with Holy Communion was to 
him the most important of all his daily occupations. 
The Holy Sacrifice he viewed as the renewal of the 
Sacrifice on the Cross. In it he saw the center of all 
Christian worship, the prayer par excellence. Not less 
did he cherish the Sacrificial Banquet, Holy Commun- 
ion, which is the fruit of the Mass and the sign of 
God’s benevolence. Brother Meinrad’s joy was great 
when the decree on frequent Communion was published. 
There was no hesitation on his part to receive daily 
because the Pope’s voice was to him the voice of God 
Who in His great mercy was now replenishing the 
famished hearts that longed so much to receive Him 
daily. 

Every Holy Communion was to him an experience 
with Jesus. Often he found it impossible to suppress 
the fervor that burnt within him, and whoever knelt 
beside him at such times could hear him lovingly repeat 
over and over again the sweet name of Jesus. That 
was his thanksgiving. More he could not say, and it 
was enough, for his heart filled to overflowing with 
love spoke louder than words. Communion joy sparkled 
through all his daily actions and words. In his letters 
there are frequently found passages in which he speaks 
about the great joy that is his because he can daily 
receive the Blessed Savior in Holy Communion. 

Of all the private devotions Brother Meinrad cher- 
ished the devotion to Our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment easily holds first rank. He visited the Friend of 
Souls hidden in the tabernacle at every opportunity. 
The Blessed Sacrament was a magnet that drew him 
first thing in the morning and held him to the last 
minute in the evening. His spare time on Sundays 
and Holydays was mostly spent before the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

In the corridors of the Monastery on every floor there 
hangs a large crucifix which the Monks salute in pass- 
ing by a bow of the head. Whenever Brother Meinrad 
happened to pass by and considered himself alone, he 
would stand on his tip toes and kiss the feet of the 
image of the Savior. If it happened that he was sur- 


prised in this act of devotion, he would blushingly 
walk away. That the Way of the Cross was also a 
favorite devotion of Brother Meinrad need hardly be 
mentioned, since this devotion flows naturally from the 
love of the cross and the Crucified. 


Especially tender was Brother Meinrad’s love for 
the Blessed Mother Mary. In her honor he loved to 
tell his beads, often adding the rosary of the Seven 
Sorrows. With childlike devotion he daily recited the 
little Office of the Blessed Virgin. Whenever he had 
an opportunity he loved to recite it in common with 
others remembering the word of our Lord: “For where 
there are two or three gathered together in my name 
there am I in the midst of them.” (Matt. 18:20). 


The Shrine of Our Lady of Einsiedeln drew him like 
a magnet. For many years he had the opportunity of 
almost daily serving Mass at this Shrine. He con- 
sidered this a great privilege. There at the feet of the 
Miraculous Statue, black with age, he was wont to 
pour out his heart to the Blessed Mother. There he 
could intercede and pray for all the intentions that 
burned in his heart or that were recommended to him. 
Not satisfied with his own devotion he urged others 
to practice the same. His heart was full to overflowing 
with the love of the Blessed Mother so that his 
mouth and even his pen could not refrain from singing 
her praises. 

That Brother Meinrad should have had great devotion 
to his patron, St. Meinrad, is but natural. Many and 
fervent were the prayers that he addressed to him. 
Wholehearted were his efforts to imitate him. But 
when he compared his own imperfection to the virtues 
of his great patron he felt much humiliated. When 
therefore his confreres congratulated him on his name 
day he heartily thanked them indeed, but still more 
earnestly begged them to pray for him; “Pray for 
me! Pray for me!” he would say so earnestly that no 
one could doubt his sincerity. 


There are well-meaning people and even Catholics 
who cannot appreciate the hidden life or the life of 
prayer. These have not yet sounded the depths of a 
true christian spirit. Prayer is vicarious; it draws 
down grace not only upon the person who prays or is 
prayed for but upon other members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ and upon the whole world. Great may 
be our surprise on Judgment Day when we find out 
that much of the good accomplished in this world is due 
not to the external agent who received the glory, but 
rather to a humble Lay Brother or some other person 
hidden from the world. 


With Brother Meinrad prayer was the Alpha and the 
Omega, the first and the last of every day of his life. 
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The zeal with which he practised it privately in the 
form of holy aspirations is truly remarkable. He seems 
to have taken literally the words of our Lord, “Pray 
Ye Always.” The comments of his brethren in religion 
bear him testimony. One of his brethren states: “What 
he prayed I do not know, but that he prayed always 
that I do know.” Another, “His life was a life of 
prayer, he was accustomed to pray even while at work, 
but there seeemd to be nothing strange about it.” 


As we have seen, the first three or four hours of 
every day were devoted entirely to Spiritual Exercises, 
the rest of the day he sanctified with many ejaculatory 
prayers and aspirations. Overwhelmed with the love 
of God he sometimes did not notice the sighs of glowing 


love that escaped his lips, “My God and my all!” 
for Jesus!” and similar ejaculations. 

This spirit of prayer, however, had nothing artificial, 
nothing somber about it because it proceeded from a 
childlike trust and confidence in God. Nor was it self- 
centered or egotistic. He wished to help others. He 
prayed for the needs of the entire church, for the Poor 
Souls, for the conversion of sinners, for his confreres, 
and for ail those who were in special need. Every favor, 
every act of kindness he requited with prayer. That 
was his wealth of which he made use lavishly. When 
finally old age with the accompanying feebleness had 
come upon him he remarked: “If I can do nothing 
more, and am good for nothing else at least I can 
pray.” 


“All 


The Quarryman’s Prayer 


Kari Meitner 


HERE was once a quarryman who had to earn 

his meagre living by very hard work. From 

sunrise to sunset he broke rocks. He had to 
knock pieces off a great wall of rock and break them 
into smal! stones. A team of horses hauled the 
stone away. Then the quarryman had to start all 
over again. He had been doing this for years and 
would have kept on doing it still longer if the evil 
serpent of discontent had not begun to bore and 
gnaw in the quarryman’s heart. He started com- 
plaining of his fate, of the world, and of God. He 
kept it up so long that the Lord in his infinite good- 
ness decided to lend an ear to the stone-cutter’s plea 
and by granting all the wishes he made, to empower 
him to lead his life according to his own liking. 


“T should like to be emperor!” That was his 
first wish. And so he became emperor right away. 
He could sleep in a silken bed, go riding in a coach 
with six horses and eat and drink the best of every- 
thing. That was glorious! But the worm of dis- 
content kept boring and gnawing. One morning as 
the quarryman become emperor, lay in bed and was 
dreaming idly, the sun came and laughed a bright 
good-morning to the tardy stay-in-bed. The lazy 
bones did not like that at all. He forbade the sun 
to shine, and thereupon, it became dark. 


“IT want to be the sun!” cried the quarryman, 
and immediately he felt himself to be the sun up in 
the sky. But as he knew nothing about shining, the 
hot rays of the sun fell on the earth, burning and 
parching everything. And who kows what might 
have happened to earth and to man if God had not 
put a little cloud in front of the sun! 

“What—?” said the quarryman, “a little cloud 
can darken the sun? I want to be a cloud!” And 
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‘lessly between earth and sky! 


straightway, that’s what he became: a cloud. Ah, 
but that was delightful to float so lightly and aim- 
The quarryman had 
fun sending wind, rain and storms down to earth 
out of the cloud. Everyone on earth was routed by 
the bad weather. Only a rock stood stiff and ar- 
rogant at the foot of a mountain and said: “I am 
stronger than rain, storm, thunder and lightning!” 
And as it goes with all discontented persons, so it 
went with the quarryman. And as it goes with the 
person who has power and wants still greater power, 
so it went with the quarryman. And as it goes 
with him who gets his wish but keeps wishing for 
more and more, so it went with the quarryman. 

“IT want to be the mighty rock!” he cried. So 
the cloud turned into a rock. Challengingly, the 
rock stood its ground, and considered itself all- 
powerful because sun and rain, lightning and 
thunder could do nothing to it. But what was that? 
A tiny little creature was scraping with a sharp 
iron instrument at the foot of the rock. He hol- 
lowed out the rock and made passages through it 
and with tedious toil loosened pieces from the rock. 
He was a man, who was carrying on his trade of 
quarryman. If the man kept working on the rock, 
it would soon be undermined, it would have to fall 
to pieces! 

“I want to be a man with a hammer and chisel!” 
the quarryman wished. He got his wish at once. 
And there he was again as he once had been, out 
there in the quarry, breaking off pieces of rock and 
breaking these into small pieces. Now he was cured 
of wishing. Contented with his lot, every day the 
quarryman praised God. 

The Lord’s way is the right way! All of us along 
with the quarryman will keep that saying in mind. 
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SCULPTOR 


of 
DESERT SANDS 


F. Bourgeois Russell 





HE TIME was November, 1918, the place 

the Argonne Forest and the man an 
American of Spanish-French descent, born in 
Trinidad, Colorado. In the thick of a bayonet 
charge, while the opposing armies were mingled 
together in hand to hand combat, the point of 
an enemy bayonet pierced Felix A. Lucifer’s 
side. In a split second it would dash deeper, 
deeper, taking his life. In that infinitesimal 
space of time, the butt of a gun descended on 
the head of his assailant. The steel of the 
bayonet cut only a surface gash and he was 
saved as by miracle. 


It really was a miracle that in all that horror 
of fighting and killing, someone had taken the 
time to save Felix Lucifer’s life while all about 
him hundreds of other men died by the bayonet. 
He couldn’t get over that. Why had he been 
singled out among so many? 


Deeply religious, there was only one answer 
for him. God had not wanted him to die yet, 
and he was grateful. Out of that gratitude 
grew a promise that for the next twenty years 
of the life that had been spared to him, he 
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would devote what talent he possessed to God’s 
honor and glory. That talent was sculptoring 
—not in marble, not in clay, for he was a poor 
man, but in common sand, mixed with an inex- 
pensive sizing to hold it together. 


As a child in 1904, in his native Colorado, 
he was already making small images of animals 
and birds out of sand, the only material avail- 
able to him, and in 1918, with the Army of 
Occupation in Germany, he fulfilled the first 








year of his promise by making figures of re- 
ligious significance in the sands of Germany. 
In the years that followed he visited and worked 
in fifteen countries of Europe, including Eng- 
land, where many sculptors and artists of note 
came to view his work. 


They marveled particularly over two facts— 
first that he was practically untrained in the 
art of sculptoring, with the exception of a few 
months’ study in Germany; and second, that he 
used no models, and yet his figures were cor- 
rectly proportioned and amazingly lifelike. 

Mr. Lucifer’s own explanation of his talent 
was that it came from God, and of his ability to 
work without models he stated simply that he 
had never found them necessary. Conversation 
with him developed that he had studied the Life 
of Christ, and the lives of His Disciples so 
thoroughly that he had a distinct image of each 
of his subjects in mind and therefore he had 
them always with him, wherever he might go. 
For example, he explained briefly that Judas 
was a handsome man with silky black hair, a 
genteel manner and a love for fine things. 


Jesus, of course, is Mr. Lucifer’s favorite sub- 
ject for reproduction, and next he said he liked 
best to work on Saint John, “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved,” and Saint Peter, “the keeper of 
the keys.” He may prefer John a trifle to Peter, 
but he wasn’t entirely sure. 


After returning to the United States, with 
his twenty year promise still incomplete, Mr. 
Lucifer continued his sculptoring in the sand. 
In Colorado, his native state, in California and 
Arizona he has worked. In 1938 he fulfilled in 
whole that promise made in France so long 
ago. However, he said he would not stop his 
sand sculptoring, although there would not be 








the urgency to it that there had been for the 
past twenty years. 
On April 15, 1938, he started his work on the 


Crucifixion. The three life-size figures of 
Christ Crucified between the Good Thief and 
the bad thief, he made in the dry bed of the 
Santa Cruz (Holy Cross) River in Tucson, 
Arizona, close to the bridge. At almost any 
hour of the day, onlookers stood on the bridge, 
looking down on the tragic spectacle of the 
crucifixion and to the pity provoked by the 
scene itself, was added another pity. These 
exquisite figures were perishable. Mr. Lucifer 
explained that snow would cause them to crum- 
ble, but that they woud withstand the rain. The 
immediate danger to them, however, came from 
the dry desert river which grows suddenly 
swollen during the rainy season. With the first 
rain, the crucifixion scene was washed away. 
The Last Supper, on higher ground, withstood 
several floods, as did the Resurrection scene 
standing high on the bank. 


Knowing that the sand sculptorings would 
last only a little while added a certain enchant- 
ment to them. People flocked hurriedly to see 
them before they vanished. Hundred of cameras 
clicked furiously. Then the rains came and 
uniquely enough for the desert, winter snows 
whitened the dry sands of the river. Nothing 
is left of the sculptoring, and Mr. Lucifer too, 
is gone. He may come your way, and if he 
does, take your camera and go to visit him, be- 
cause fragile though his art may be, he is none 
the less a master. 

Seeing his work, you will be reminded of the 
words of Rabindrinath Tagore that “jewel-like, 
the immortal boasts not of its length in years, 
but of the scintillating point of its moment!” 
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How Dare They 


Tell 


F MEN or women dared to say verbally the 

things that the cheap, lurid magazines are 
presenting in print and illustration to our chil- 
dren, those men or women would be horse- 
whipped out of town. 


We would not tolerate the sensual leer, the 
self-conscious smirk that would accompany the 
expounding of “the facts of life” as the filthy 
periodicals set them forth. Nor would we allow 
our boys to listen to glorification of law break- 
ing or gore-soaked descriptions of the manners 
and modes of “stream-lined murders” that 
make up the crime magazines. No; we would 
not permit them to say these things to our boys 
and girls; how dare they write them! 


Ironical is the thought of the careful planning 
which we mothers have done toward that mo- 
ment when we should deem it proper to tell our 
youngsters about sex. Fearful have we been 
that an ill-chosen word or phrase, a comment 
added or omitted might possibly offend their 
delicate sensibilities and offer unwholesome 
food to their energetic imaginations. In almost 
reverent expectation, we have awaited that 
dreaded yet cherished task of helping to formu- 
late in their young consciousness the proper 
concept of the fundamental relationship be- 
tween man and woman. We have read books on 
sex hygiene, attended psychology lectures, 
sought advice of elder women, drawn upon our 
own childhood memories and lastly prayed that 
words and wisdom should be ours when the 
need came for the right words and deep wis- 
dom. 

And now! To our utter consternation and 
chagrined disappointment we discover that 
public newsstands are laden with obscene maga- 
zines where all the information we hold so 
sacred may be had in distorted form for ten 
cents. 


When first the realization came that small as 
well as adolescent boys and girls were devour- 
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Our Children? 


Mary Lanigan Healy 


ing the smut of the newsstands many of us 
thought smugly: 
“Well that’s too bad that some children read 


such things. How comforting that ours do 
not!” 


But the very ones of us who had reflected so 
lightly on the distressful situation in regard to 
others, were sadly jolted when we discovered 
that very few if any of our darlings had not 
had their share of disgusting reading. 

Why should our children be immune, if the 
magazines had found their way into any youth- 
ful hands of our neighborhoods? 

In the event of small-pox or diptheria epi- 
demics, the children whose mothers have most 
painstakingly supervised their health habits 
since infancy are by no means overlooked. Per- 
fect blood counts and daily doses of cod liver 
oil are very likely to be disregarded by death 
laden germs. 

Lewd and immoral reading is as contagious 
as disease. A magazine appears in a group. 
Perhaps the first copy is read hesitatingly and 
with a sense of guilt. Before very long, how- 
ever, its vile contents are being avidly devoured. 
One young person after another, reads the copy 
until it is limp and battered from handling. 
Each new issue is anticipated and eagerly pro- 
cured the day it appears on the stands, which 
are conveniently located in the vicinity of 
schools. 


Anyone who has investigated these objection- 
able magazines can readily understand the 
irresistable attraction they have for children. 
The ones that deal with the subject of “sex” 
are packed from cover to cover with insinua- 
tions and half statements calculated to arouse 
the curiosity and appetite of the reader. The 
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underlying idea is similar to that employed by 
the risque burlesque show. There is a limit 
to what can be presented on even a burlesque 
stage. This restriction that avoids the lowest 
depth of depravity is overcome by this same 
baiting of curiosity. After the strip tease 
dancers have contributed their provoking art, 
after the torch singers have ignited unsatisfied 
desires over the footlights and the shafts of the 
double edged jokes have hit their marks, an 
announcement is made that the “show is over” 
but for those who are interested, for the mere 
sum of another twenty five cents another “more 
intimate and more revealing” series of acts 
are to be given in another section of the thea- 
tre. So to another auditorium go the persistent 
spectators sure that this time the wings will 
not envelope the strip tease dances at just that 
psychological moment. Then, we are told, there 
is another stage and yet another and at each 
the audience is given practically the same as at 
the general and initial performance, but at 
each is the expectation that at last there will be 
presented “all.” 

That is the manner of the magazines. “My 
experiences in White Bondage” are to be fol- 
lowed next week by another and even more 
daring chapter of a blighted life. The heroine 
of the serials is not left at the precipice edge 
in old time movie style: she is in the situation 
of feeling hot breath on her cheek while she 
looks into a locked door on one side and a bed- 
room door on another. The descriptive passages 
of the stories ignore any phase of feminine 
pulchritude that has nothing to do with the 
contour of the body. Illustrations are usually 
actual photographs making real these sex rid- 
den creatures who become actual personalities 
to the reader. Sophisticated cartoons are pre- 
sented that only those “who know a thing or 
two” can adequately appreciate. A tantalizing 
caption is placed beneath an otherwise innocent 
picture. How easily understood is the adolescent 
pride of the high school youngster who can ex- 
plain the hidden implication to his fellows. 
Small wonder that the reading of a copy of a 
lascivious magazine frequently becomes the 
habitual perusal of many of similar ilk. 

It is indeed comforting to us mothers that the 
Church is as aware as we of the prevalence of 
this demoralizing literature. We could not cope 


with the situation alone. United we can. We 
mothers understand more than any other group 
that action must be swift and sure. One dirty 
little pamphlet can do more harm than the good 
accomplished by the study of countless “child 
raising” books. Resulting evil is far reaching. 
A mind that is smudged today will not be clean 
tomorrow. There is the awful and almost un- 
acceptable thought that there will come a time 
when young curiosity will refuse to be teased. 
Complete satisfaction can come only in experi- 
ence. We pray God our children have not yet 
reached that phase. Development of smutty 
ideas is bound to reach a point of diminishing 
returns. Reading will not be enough! 

It is the duty of parents individually and col- 
lectively to stand with and behind the Legion of 
Decency and to repeat the victory that was won 
at the box office, in the campaign against in- 
decency in the movies. The war was taken to 
the executive desks of Hollywood where recog- 
nition was given the powerful voice of right. 
There must be a source to reach for this filthy 
literature; there must be a box-office we can 
boycott. 

With the Legion of Decency, Knights of 
Columbus, Holy Name Societies and other 
kindred organizations, we parents will demon- 
strate to those responsible, that they dare not 
tell these things to the children of America. 





A PLEA 


I cannot paint a sunset 

That will make the dying day 
Live on in people’s memories 
As the darkness rolls away. 


I cannot mold an image 

That will last through ages long 
And will be an inspiration 

As it lingers, mute and strong. 


No, I cannot wield a paint brush 
Or achisel; if I could 

I should hope my contribution 
Might be permanent and good. 


In my mind are golden pictures 

Which no mortal eye can see. 

Let them show through other channels 
And an inspiration be. 


Martha Boutwell. 
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the littered desk and scowled at the scribbled 

papers that represented an afternoon’s hard 
work. He rumpled his towsled blonde hair in de- 
spair. “Not a single original idea in the lot,” he 
told himself accusingly. The office doorknob rattled 
and there appeared in the doorway a girl who looked 
like a smaller edition of John Ward—his same curly 
blonde hair, whimsical mouth, and direct gray eyes. 

She smiled cheerily at his baffled look and the 
mussed desk. “Hello. Remember me?” she asked. 
“I’m your twin sister, Jean. And now you can start 
telling me why you sit here this lovely Saturday 
afternoon, young man, when you should have been 
out at the ball park watching the Riverview Rangers 
win. A fine publicity manager you are!” 

John Ward continued to torture his unoffending 
hair. “Exactly,” he said, with an air of finality. 
“Win. Sure they win. I knew they’d win. Every- 
body knew they’d win. Those bombshells don’t need 
me to help them win. They can whip anything in 
the minors and maybe some of the major league 
teams too.” He sighed dolefully. “Woe is me,” he 
said. Jean wrinkled her brow. “It looks like you 
mean ‘whoa,’” she mused. “I don’t understand, 
John. Seems to me you’d be happy when the team 
won. It’s good publicity, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” he said patiently, “until it gets to be an 
every-day affair. Then it stops being good publicity, 


Jt. WARD shoved his swivel chair back from 
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because it lacks surprise. See? And then, sister- 
face, people start yawning and stop coming and 
your champion ball team plays to empty seats.” 


“Oh!” said Jean as light dawned. 


“So you see,” John finished, “the grandstand is 
my worry. Paid admissions. I’ve tried guessing 
contests. I’ve given passes to the Boys’ Club. I’ve 
used movie slides and handbills till I’m blue in the 
face. But they all flicker out. Next season I’m 
going to get me a job with a team that never gets 
out of the cellar. At least it’s news when they do 
win a game!” 

Jean perched on the desk corner and regarded the 
toe of her oxford speculatively. “You know,” she 
said innocently, “there are about twenty thousand 
people here in Riverview, and about half of them 
are women.” John groaned and pounded his fore- 
head. “Here I am going crazy and my sister feeds 
me statistics!” Jean ignored the interruption. “But 
have you ever made any play for women’s patronage 
at games?” she continued. “No! Today there were 
only a handful there.” She pointed an accusing 
finger at John. “There’s your answer, my publicity 
genius—you’ve got to get the girls out to the games. 
And to get the girls, you’ve got to make your ball 
players glamorous!” 

John turned sad eyes on her. “Why must you 
pick times like this to mock your poor brother? Go 
away and leave me with my burden.” Jean stamped 
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her foot. “Don’t be silly, John. I’m serious!” He 
made extravagant gestures. “Oh, sure. Let’s stick 
Garbo eyelashes on that ugly Jim Moran. And 
maybe Carrot Bailey will let his hair grow so we 
can make Shirley Temple curls. I’m sure we could 
talk Manager Casey into buying white satin suits 
for the whole team, too! Come on, babe, let’s go 
home. Dinner’s about ready and I shouldn’t let 
you think on an empty stomach.” 

Jean stood grimly in the doorway. “Now you 
listen to me, John Ward. I know what I’m talking 
about. While you were away at school studying 
journalism, I was right here in -town, playing 
bridge, serving on committees, and taking part in 
a thousand other things with the rest of the femi- 
nine population. Maybe I don’t know anything 
about publicity, but I know plenty about what in- 
terests women. And, take it from your twin sister 
Jean—it’s glamour!” 

At the dinner table, John announced to a slightly 
bewildered Mr. and Mrs. Ward that their daughter 
Jean was going to spend that evening teaching their 
son John how to make Robert Taylors out of ball 
players. Mr. Ward chuckled as he listened to the 
‘glamour appeal’ applied to baseball, but Mrs. Ward 
was sympathtic. “Well, why not?” she asked. 
“When I bought my electric mixer last week I 


selected one that the salesman said was ‘stream- 
lined’, though goodness knows it isn’t going any- 
where. And I’ve started using a new soap for 
dishes because the ads says it keeps hands ‘soft 
and glamorous.’ If glamour works in the kitchen, 
why shouldn’t it do as well on a baseball diamond?” 


“That’s exactly what I’m trying to tell him, Moth- 
er,” said Jean, leading John into his study where 
she settled him in a corner he couldn’t escape from. 
With a business-like air she sat down beside him 
with a pencil and notebook. “Now, in the first 
place, the team eats in the Palace main dining room. 
Everybody sees them stowing away steaks and 
mashed potatoes and pie. Now, suppose some of 
them went on a special diet? It would probably do 
them good, and think of the newspaper stories it 
would make! Just name me the woman who isn’t 
fascinated with reading about new diets. Another 
thing—the players are always going around town 
needing a haircut or a shave, or without neckties. 
That must stop. They should be well groomed.” 


John self-consciously rubbed his hand over his 
own neck. That’s a big order, Boss,” he said. 
“They might think somebody was trying to make 
sissies out of them.” 


Jean went serenely on: “Nonsense. Look at Jack 





WOULD YOU BE 


CALLED GREAT? 


Francis Sims Pounds 


RE YOU forward-looking in mind? Do you 

cherish somewhere deep in your heart a high 

ideal? Do you crave to rise above the com- 
mon level? Do you sometimes dream about a future 
greatness? You have a perfect right to do so, for 
whatever you dream about and aspire to in your 
best moments is likely to come true. 

Perhaps you have so dreamed, yet felt the need 
of a “lift” to help you realize your goal. You have 
wondered about the means best suited to the end 
you have in mind. You have looked about and 
above yourself to the example of those who have 
earned the right to be called great. How did they 
reach the height you wish to attain? Did greatness 
just happen to them—come by chance? Or did 
something in the man himself enable him to rise 
while lesser men stayed at lower levels? Something 
in the man. Some quality of the mind, some ele- 
ment of spiritual value—these brought him to the 
top. 

Above all other means to the goal of greatness, 
two such qualities, two such elements, do lend a lift. 
The first of these is Enthusiasm. The second, 
Imagination. 

Whoever possesses these holds a twin key to 
greatness in almost any line of endeavor. These 
two go hand-in-hand. They complement each other. 
They support and amplify each other’s strength. 


Armed with these, he may rise above obstacle and 
become worthy of a name called great. 

Enthusiasm. ... How did the Greek masters de- 
fine the word enthusiasm? “Inspired by a god!” 
said they. Thus did they give meaning to that 
ardor of mind and heart without which man re- 
mains a servile, uninspired creature. Have you felt 
yourself imbued with an unfaltering zeal-—driven 
by an inner urge to accomplish deeds of greatness? 
Do you feel moved by an indomitable force deep 
within you, a pent-up energy, a spirit of never-say- 
fail that refuses to accept denial? This is the 
quality of enthusiasm—one element that shall lead 
you to greatness. 

Imagination. ... Someone has spoken of imagina- 
tion as “the scissors of the mind.” Imagination 
draws the pattern, traces the outline, visions the 
distant goal. Without a pattern, the mind meets 
confusion, thought scatters iself, purpose loses in- 
tent. But with imagination’s perfect pattern dia- 
grammed, mind finds a focal point, thought burns to 
a white heat, purpose holds to a fixed goal, progress 
is assured. 

Have you conceived the pattern of your ideal? 
Have you outlined a course of action? Do you 
cherish a vision of your goal? Can you generate 
power to achieve?.... You are already advanced on 
the pathway to a future greatness. 
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Dempsey. Now, here’s something else I thought of. 
When Jack Hayes joined the team you said some- 
thing about a medal he was awarded several years 
ago for risking his life to rescue a baby in a fire. 
Women are born hero-worshippers, John dear. If 
you tell them that story they’ll think of it and thrill 
every time they see Jack snagging fly balls in left 
field!” Jean’s face shone. “ ‘Leaped to save baby’s 
life—now leaps to save score’” she headlined. 

John let his pipe go out as he listened. “Go on,” 
he said. “Not bad.” 

“Well, take Ken Stanton. He was boxing cham- 
pion at his college. What beautifully developed 
muscles he must have. But do we ever see pictures 
of him in the club gymnasium? No—just shots of 
him on the field in a baggy old uniform. Don’t you 
see, John—glamour isn’t artificial eyelashes, or 
curls, or villas on the Riviera. It’s just good human 
interest, as the newspapers call it. Why, every one 
of those boys has an interesting story behind him. 
Look at that menace of a dog Ed Lynn owns. Even 
the other players are afraid to touch him. But 
Ed’s 2 year-old baby can take a bone out of his 
mouth.” 

“Uh-huh,” John mused. “Doberman-Pinschers 
are like that. He’d give his life for that kid any 
day. Ed tells me the dog’s sire was from the ken- 
nels of Baron von Richthofen, the German war ace. 
Say—!” John looked pleased with himself. “That’s 
a good angle for a story!” 

Jean nodded sagely. “It’s glamour, my brother, 
and everybody wants it.” 

The Riverview Ladies’ Sewing Circle held their 
weekly bridge meeting a fortnight after Jean and 
John had their discussion, and it is a matter of 
record that there wasn’t a single catty remark about 
the members absent, because the members present 
were too busy talking about the Riverview Rangers. 
“Do you know,” said Mrs. Appleton, wife of Apple- 
ton, Sr., of Appleton, Appleton, & Appleton, Law- 
yers, “I’ve really just discovered what a fine, up- 
standing lot of young men those baseball players 
are. And so interesting! Why, they’re an asset to 
the community.” 


“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Brown, wife of Banker 
Brown, “and do you know, I’m beginning to under- 
stand what the men-folks see in baseball!” 

“Have you girls heard?” asked Mrs. Givens. 
“There was a reporter down from St. Louis to write 
up the team!” 


The conditions of John Ward’s hair noticeably 
improved as he ceased to rumple it. He found he 
was able to sleep again at night, and he dreamed 
sweet dreams of grandstands full of cheering ladies. 
He felt so good he bought his sister Jean three new 
hats and spoke of a fur coat. To his father he said 
privately: “The girl’s a wonder. But don’t tell 
her I said so, Dad.” 

When he saw the attendance records piling up, 
even Manager Casey was mollified and forgave John 
for the things he had asked his players to do, and 
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the rest of the season went the way a publicity 
manager wants it to go—and after that is said, 
nothing more can be added. In fact, it went so 
well that John got a bonus and felt entitled to take 
a vacation. The vacation was so good that John let 
it stretch right up to contract-signing time. 

It was the afternoon of the day John returned 
to his desk that Jean’s heels came clattering up the 
steps to his office. In her eyes was a strange light 
and in her hand was a slip of yellow paper, but when 
she burst in on John she forgot both and stared at 
him. He was slumped at his desk and he oozed 
gloom. “What in the world—!” Jean gasped. 
“You look like the star pitcher just broke his throw- 
ing arm!” John slowly rumpled his hair. “I’d like 
to break his neck,” he muttered, “and his two boy 
friends, too.” 

He jerked up from his chair and stamped around 
the desk to face Jean. “What do you think that 
Hayes and that Stanton and Ed Lynne have done 
to me? Those publicity hounds! Letting me down 
like this after all I’ve done for them! Would you 
believe it—.” 

“Wait a minute—” cried Jean, but he brushed 
her words aside. 

“You know how we worked, glamorizing those 
lads? Well, we did a real job.” He was grim. 
“They’ve gone to Hollywood. On contract! Can 
you tie that? They’re going to be glamour boys. 
Imagine it—using a fine profession like baseball 
just as a stepping stone to fame!” He jammed his 
hat on his head. “Come on, babe. I want to get 
out of here and think.” He put an arm affectionate- 
ly around her shoulder. “It’s a good thing I’ve 
still got my little idea machine to help me over this 
jolt.” 

“John.” Jean sounded solemn. “Do you mean 
what you said—about using baseball as a stepping 
stone?” John frowned, puzzled. “About those 
three?? Why, sure.” “But John—,” jean persisted, 
“how about you? You’re a publicity man, a writer, 
first of all. Aren’t you?” John nodded. “Well, yes. 
Yes, of course, But why—.” 

“Then read this!” Jean’s eyes sparkled again and 
she held the yellow slip of paper straight out to him. 
“A telegram?” John scanned it slowly, then faster. 


“Have heard of your work with Riverview 
Rangers ball club from three members of team 
recently signed. Would you be interested in 
press relations job with us? Wire answer. 

Colossal Studios” 


“Would I be interested!” John waved the tele- 
gram over his head jubilantly. “You answer it, 
Jeanie girl. Would we be interested!” ‘“ ‘We’?” 
Jean opened her eyes very wide. John chucked her 
under the chin fondly. “Silly. Of course, ‘we.’ 
Did you think I’d go without you? Only—.” He 
paused doubtfully. “Only what....?” Jean asked 
in a little voice. “Only I wonder if a fur coat will 
go well with the yacht I’m going to buy you!” said 
John, grinning. 
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With our boys 
AIT WORK AND PLAY 


The largest class in the history of St. Meinrad Se- 
minary brought to a close its long period of scholastic 
training for the holy priesthood with the written and 
oral examinations early in May. There were forty-four 
candidates for the Holy Priesthood representing ten dio- 
ceses and the Abbey of St. Meinrad. The final retreat 
in preparation for the sacred event was conducted by 
the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Raymond Noll, V.G., and was 
brought to a close only with the arrival of the Most 
Reverend Bishop to confer the various Orders. On 
Pentecost evening the procession of 16 candidates for 
the first two of the Minor Orders and 17 for the last 
two led the Bishop into the Abbey Church, where, seated 
upon the throne, he first received the oath against 
Modernism made by the 57 candidates for Major Or- 
ders. Immediately following the Profession of Faith 
and Oath against Modernism, the Bishop gave the ton- 
sure to 16 seminarians who were to receive the Orders 
of Ostiary and Lector on the morrow. 

On Tuesday morning the church was thronged to the 
doors and far out onto the grounds with hundreds of 
relatives and friends of the ordinands. Promptly at 
7:15 the colorful procession left the Bishop’s room for 
the Church where in a four hour ceremony the Holy 
Priesthood was conferred upon 23 expectant candidates. 
Twenty-one others in the class were ordained later in 
the week in their respective dioceses. 


THE ORDINANDS OF 1939 


TO THE PRIESTHOOD 
DIOCESE OF INDIANAPOLIS 


DIOCESE OF AMARILLO 
Reverend Wilmer Riechel .......... Michigan City, Indiana 
Ordained at Amaril!o, Texas, May 28 
ARCHDIOCESE OF DUBUQUE 
Reverend Aloysius Gibbs ............0..000........ Bellevue, Iowa 
Ordained at Dubuque Iowa, June 3 
DIOCESE OF FORT WAYNE 


Reverend Thomas Depa .................... Hammond, Indiana 
Reverend Thomas Heilman .................. Kokomo, Indiana 
Reverend Christopher Hinckley ............ Muncie, Indiana 
Reverend Stanislaus Manoski ........ Huntington, Indiana 
Reverend Robert Traub .......................... Muncie, Indiana 
Reverend William Voors ................ Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Reverend Roman Wojcicki .............. Hammond, Indiana 
Reverend Chester Zurawiec .............. Hammond, Indiana 


Ordained at Fort Wayne, Indiana, June 3 
ARCHDIOCESE OF LOUISVILLE 


Reverend Francis Bossung ............ Frankfort, Kentucky 
Reverend Bernard Glick ................ Louisvilie, Kentucky 
Reverend Clarence Hagan .......... New Haven, Kentucky 
Reverend Jerome Moore .................. Louisville, Kentucky 
Reverend Vincent Osborne .............. Louisville, Kentucky 
Reverend John Spalding .................. Lebanon, Kentucky 


Ordained at Louisville, Kentucky, June 3 
DIOCESE OF OWENSBORO 
Reverend Victor Boarman .................. Philpot, Kentucky 
Reverend Thomas Libs .................. Owensboro, Kentucky 
Ordained at. Owensboro, Kentucly, June 3 
DIOCESE OF ROCKFORD 
Reverend William Boland .................... Freeport, Illinois 
Reverend Paul Kunkel .......................... Rockford, Illinois 
Ordaincd at Rockford, Illinois, June 3 
ST. MEINRAD’S ABBEY 


Reverend Donald Coakley ........................ Linton, Indiana Reverend Clement Score, 0.S.B. .... Louisville, Kentucky 
Reverend Anthony Conway .......... Indianapolis, Indiana Reverend Herbert Palmer, 0.S.B...Murphysboro, Illinois 
Reverend William Dorraugh .................. Linton, Indiana Reverend Gerard Ellspermann, 0.S.B. ................ 
Reverend William Engbers .............. Evansville, Indiana Evansville, Indiana 
Reverend Edward Finnerty .......... Terre Haute, Indiana Reverend Leonard Lux, O.S.B. .... Indianapolis, Indiana 
Reverend Harry Hoover ................ Indianapolis, Indiana Reverend Alcuin Deck, O.S.B. .......... St. Louis, Missouri 
Reverend Ronald Hostetter .......... Indianapolis, Indiana Reverend Linus Swartz, O.S.B. .... New Albany, Indiana 
ORES SEES REITER Vincennes, Indiana =. 1) THE SUBDIACONATE AND DIACONATE 
Reverend Edward McLaughlin .... Indianapolis, Indiana nee eee 
Reverend James Rogers ................ Beech Grove, Indiana Rev. Dominic Altieri Rev.Edward Langan is 
Reverend Ambrose Schneider ................ Jasper, Indiana ev. Paul English* Rev. Alvin Lundergan 
Reverend Malo A. Topmiller ........ Indianapolis, Indiana Rev. Joseph Colgan Rev. Ladislaus Mastej . 
Reverend Paul Utz ........................ Terre Haute, Indiana Rev. Robert Connor Rev. Charles McSween 
Rev. Lawrence Devine Rev. Hilary Meny* 
DIOCESE OF CHEYENNE Rev. Albert Diezeman* Rev. James Moriarty 
Reverend Adolph reversh 1 APRA Seve weed De Pauw, Indiana Rey, Adolph Egloff* Rev. Julian Pank 
Reverend John hear edie Indiana ev. James Emrich Rev. William Pank 
alia tea des tient em — oe crane a eee oe: 
: v. Earl Rause 

Reverend Ambrose Burgmeier .. North Vernon, Indiana vi Henry aio sii Adolph Schwabenton 

DIOCESE OF WICHITA Rev. Alfred Horrigan Rev. Donald Shaughnessy 
Reverend Arthur Holtz ................ Cold Spring, Kentucky Rev. Louis Jeziorski Rev. Francis Ward 
Reverend Joseph Reikas ...........................- Cicero, Illinois Rev. Charles Kelty Rev. Eugene Weidman* 
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Echoes from 
OUR ABBEY HALLS 


Rev. Edmund Morthorst, 0.S.B.* 
Rev. Matthias Zinkan, O.S.B.* 
Rev. Dominic Metzler, 0.S.B.* 
Rev. Dennis Thuis, 0.S.B.* 

Rev. Bertrand Gilles, O.S.B. 


Rev. Brendan Keane, O.S.B.* 
* Ordained Subdeacon, May 29; Deacon May 30 


N THE DAY following Ordinations to the Holy 

Priesthood, the Community assembled to honor with 
a reception four priests of the community who are 
celebrating their silver sacerdota] jubilee this year. They 
are Father Aemilian Elpers, for some years headmaster 
of Jasper Academy and now vice-rector of the Minor 
Seminary at St. Meinrad, Father Charles Dudine, for 
sixteen years vice-rector of the Minor Seminary and 
now engaged in the interests of THE GRAIL in New 
York City, Father Edward Berheide, Indian Missionary 
in North Dakota, who traveled with one of his Indian 
families to the Abbey for the jubilee celebration, and 
Father Thomas Schaefers, eminent composer and con- 
ductor as well as organizer of church choirs. The senti- 
ments of respect and esteem and words of appreciation 
for the combined century of priestly work represented 
by the four jubilarians were spoken by the senior of the 
Major Seminary and by Father Abbot. The choir and 
glee club responded with unusual feeling to the baton 
of Father Thomas, when upon request, he conducted one 
of his own compositions. The Band under Fr. John’s 
direction was never better. 





The following morning saw the Solemn Jubilee Mass 
in the Abbey Church with Father Aemilian as cele- 
brant, Father Edward as Assistant Priest and Fathers 
Thomas and Charles as Deacon and Subdeacon respec- 
tively. “Mass in honor of the Blessed Sacramnet,” com- 
posed by Father Thomas, was sung by the choir and 
student body. 


‘THis year after a day and a night of alternate 

threats of bad weather and smiling promises of fair 
weather, Corpus Christi dawned beautiful and clear. 
Before even the Matin bells began their early morning 
chorus groups of seminarians were busily engaged ar- 
ranging shrines and flags and bouquets along the line 
of procession. After the Solemn High Mass the entire 
community and congregation formed a guard of honor 
and led the Eucharistic Lord around the buildings in a 
truly heavenly spectacle. 


First marched the little children in their immaculate- 
ly white suits and dresses, then the young people’s 
societies, the Students and Seminarians, the Oblates, 
Brothers, Fraters, the Subdeacons, Deacons, Priests, 
and finally Father Prior, carrying the monstrance un- 
der the embroidered canopy. The parish societies and 
confraternities followed the Blessed Sacrament. The 
entire route of procession was lined with flowers and 
garlands of oak. The band and choir alternated with 
the psalm verses and all joined in the Tantum Ergo 
before the outdoor altar of reposition as pictured. A 
very small portion of the procession is shown on the 
picture. 
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WHAT PRICE COAL 


later. It’s bound to happen in 

every mine as long as men go un- 
derground to fraternize with danger. 
It’s a permanent threat in coal 
mines. When it does come the women 
and children are the real sufferers. 
Although, I expected it to happen, I 
tried to fool myself by thinking it 
wouldn’t come today. It helps one to 
keep his mind on his work when one 
doesn’t think about it. I discovered 
that a long time ago. I found that 
out when I was mining engineer for 
the Submarine Coal Company before 
the river broke through and flooded 
the workings. We all knew the river 
was gnawing its way toward us. I 
expected to hear the roof collapse 
anytime and every coal digger in the 
hole to be trapped like a varmint. 
But I always kidded myself that 
when it did happen it would be some- 
time when I was surveying on the 
surface or working in the office. 

It broke through, all right, but it so 
happened that nobody was drowned. 
The accident occurred at night when 
a@ minor explosion caved a room to 
the grass roots and the mine was 
filled with water. The company 
couldn’t even salvage the machinery. 
We were certainly a lucky bunch 
that it didn’t come in the daytime 
and trap the whole shift working. 
Of course, that was several years 
ago that this tragedy happened. 
Things are different now, especially 
with myself. Coal mines, like a lot 
of other industries, are pretty much 
on the decline at present and I am 
at the bottom of the ladder working 
toward the top again. 

The company bought more terri- 
tory up the river and sunk this shaft 
into the same vein of Number Three 
Coal that the old Submarine was 
working before it was flooded. I 
took a job loading coal at this mine, 
to keep body and soul together until 
the company has expanded and then 


I knew it would happen sooner or 
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I am to take charge of the develop- 
ments. I’ve been loading coal in this 
hole for nearly three months, al- 
though I’ve been in the mines for 
over twenty years. This mine is hog- 
ging the same coal, under the same 
river and the diggers have the same 
worries here that we had over there. 
That’s what doubled the danger in 
this place and keeps one jittery. The 
roof will fall in any mine but that 
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Illustrated by the Author 


water over our heads, in this hole, 
keeps threatening to drown every 
mother’s son of us. It keeps a fellow 
scratching his head and don’t think 
it doesn’t! Water drips continually 
from the roof and every drop is a 
warning. Every drop is screaming— 
get going.... get going.... I’m 
coming .... I’m coming.... It’s the 
river talking and we haven’t got 
brains enough to listen... . 
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I was drilling a back-shot when I 
first heard about it. I thought some- 
thing was wrong when the mule 
skinner left my last car loaded and 
standing for over an hour without 
pulling it out to the motor haulage 
on the main entry. The Nipper-boy 
brought the news. Poor kid, I felt 
sorry for him, he was so young. He 
was excited and I could see that he 
was scared. He thought we didn’t 
have a ghost of a chance and he was 
crying. He wanted to go home to 
his mother and under the circum- 
stances it was pathetic. I tried to 
buck him up and he had nerve at 
that. He told me that he could take 
it with the rest of us and that kid 
made me feel like a punk with no- 
body but myself to think about. He 
couldn’t have been over fifteen years 
old. Opening and closing trap doors 
in a coal mine is kid’s work and that 
was his job. He only got three bucks 
a shift for his work. Hell, I wouldn’t 
sit in one spot in this mine with 
nothing to do but listen to this mo- 
notonous dripping and think about 
that treacherous river for three 
bucks an hour. It’s a maddening 
torment that would eventually drive 
aman screwy, although, I figure a 
man’s half cracked or he wouldn’t 
be working in this trap, anyhow. The 
Kid told me to get out to the junc- 
tion on the main entry, where the 
men were gathered. Then he started 
running down the tunnel to notify 
the rest of the diggers on this run. 
I hurried out to the parting where 
the men were sitting. I looked back 
once. There were lights following me 
and I knew the big hunkie and his 
buddy were coming out to join the 
rest of us. There were fifty-three of 
us when we all got collected. We 
huddled together. The first few 
hours passed without anybody get- 
ting fidgety or showing the strain. 
Everybody was kidding each other 
and it helped to keep one’s spirit bol- 
stered. Even the Kid caught the 
meaning and he was kidding right 
along with the best of them. After 
twenty hours things began to look 
hopeless for us. The whole bunch 
was beginning to get sullen and 
despair showed in their bloodshot 
eyes. Now, the seventy hours under- 
ground made Hope, the miner’s 
solitary star, seem blurred and cold 
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and something far away. Seventy 
hours of waiting—taut hours, with- 
out food were taking their toll 
among the forsaken men. That mo- 
notonous drip.... drip.... drip.... 
from the roof was tormenting our 
frazzled nerves and we were getting 
restless. I tapped along the roof 
with a pick to see it was safe and it 
sounded deep and solid. There was 
no danger where we were gathered. 
The roof was supported by long I- 
beams and heavy timbers. But the 
aircourse, that ran parallel, and only 
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LIFE’S LYRIC 


Unroll, 

© Soul, 

Thy spirit-scroll 

Before the Poet-King, 
Until 

His Will 

With mystic quill 

Thy canticle hath wrought. 


Unveil 

Thy tale 

To gracing gale, 

God’s musicked Word—the Christ. 


O sing, 

God-thought, 

Twin-sacrificed! 

Peal forth life’s lyric—LOVE. 


Rupert Summers, O.S.B. 
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thirty feet through the pillar from 
our position, was weak in places and 
needed timbering. 

For the second time a thunderous 
crash made my insides seem to turn 
over as the echo vibrated through 
the tunnel. The roof was still 
crumbling. Yesterday the aircourse 
collapsed and blocked the current of 
God’s precious air. The mine was 
gradually becoming stagnant. We 
rushed to the spot and set timbers 
to check the cave-in. We labored 
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desperately, determined to clear the 
blacked entry of the boulders. Fifty- 
three haggard faces, grimed with 
coaldust, made us seem like strange 
creatures living in a strange world. 
They were desperate men who car- 
ried the burden of heavy hours 
underground upon their shoulders. 
They were grasping at straws in 
mutual understanding. Courage re- 
turned when the tunnel was cleared 
and the damp air current struck our 
faces. Men who were momentarily 
resigned to fate were now turning 
to that solitary star and praying for 
deliverance; praying for something 
to happen that would relieve the 
anxiety. Once more the vigil with 
Time began and we were waiting. ... 
waiting. ... 


When one is three hundred feet 
underground to think about things 
on the surface makes one feel sick 
and jittery. People gather at the 
shaft when the news spreads—men, 
women and children. Sweethearts, 
wives and mothers collect in groups 
and some cry and stifle sobs that 
shake their bodies. Some talk about 
insignificant things to keep their 
minds off of the men below. Some 
leave and go home but they don’t 
stay long. They always return to 
the scene to be on hand when the 
cage brings their loved ones to the 
surface. Coal women have spunk. 
They don’t say much. They just 
stand around and wait and watch. 

It was the Kid who first saw the 
lights coming toward us. God, it 
couldn’t have been different than re- 
ceiving a reprieve from the electric 
chair when that party of men 
reached us. Fifty-three weary men 
suddenly became alive. Their shouts 
filled the entry. We followed the 
party to the cage to be lifted once 
more to daylight and home. We left 
our underground prison knowing the 
only thing that saved our necks was 
keeping the aircourse opened and the 
air current moving. One can go a 
long time without food but air is 
something vital. We left our dank 
prison and crossed the obstruction 
that held us confined for seventy 
hours. A barrier that was flimsy 
as a spider’s web and yet, it was 
solid enough to hold fifty-three 
strong men for seventy hours under- 
ground to win a two-bit raise. 
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The stations of the Cross—Explain. 

For well over a thousand years, it 
was the common ambition of every 
Christian to make at least once in 
life a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
there reverently to visit the places 
made sacred by the sojourn of our 
Blessed Lord on earth. Of all the 
holy places in Palestine, none were 
quite so sacred as the road that led 
to Golgotha, the road which Jesus 
travelled with a cross on His shoul- 
ders. In prayer and penance men 
trod again the way of the Cross, 
lingering in sorrow and in love over 
every detail of the sacred Passion 
and Death of our Savior. Here 
Christ was condemned to death; 
there He fell the first time; here 
He spoke to the wens women of 
Jerusalem; there e was given 
vinegar and gall to drink; here He 
was nailed to the Cross; there He 
was laid in the tomb. Thousands 
upon thousands of pious Christians 
made this pilgrimage every year dur- 
ing the ages of faith. One of the 
longest and bloodiest wars of all 
history, the Crusades, was fought to 
keep the Holy Lond from falling into 
the hands of the Turks. It is dif- 
ficult for our generation to appre- 
ciate what all this meant to an un- 
divided Christian world, when faith 
really gripped the heart of the hu- 
man race, and men were as one in 
holding holy the Holy Land. 

When the enemies of the Cross of 
Christ finally secured undisputed 
possession of Palestine and banned 
all Christians from the land, it be- 
came customary for men to portray 
the chief scenes of the Via Dolorosa 
on the walls of their churches at 
home by means of pictures and 
mural decorations. In this way they 
could still in spirit and in truth re- 
walk the road to Calvary, and in 
memory live over with Christ the 
momentous events of His Crucifixion. 


Does not the practice of confession 
lend encouragement to sin? 


That the commission of sin is a 
matter of little concern to Catholics 
because the Confessional is ever open 
to them is an opinion widely enter- 
tained outside the Church. But no 
greater mistake could possibly be 
made. Sincere sorrow for sin com- 
mitted, as well as a sincere resolu- 
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tion to avoid all dangerous occasions 
of sin in the future, are absolute 
requisites for reconciliation with 
God. Lack of sincerity would vitiate 
the Sacrament of Penance, make 
void the absolution of the priest, and 
soil the soul of the penitent with a 
still greater sin, the sin of sacrilege. 
If the practice of Confession were an 
incentive to sin, how does it come 
that wicked Catholics who disgrace 
the Church by their daily lives rare- 
ly go to Confession while the most 
virtuous Catholics go frequently? 
Confession does not make it easier 
for us to commit sin, but it does 
make it easier for us to keep away 
from sin. 


Why do we say prayers before and 
after meals? 

The custom of saying prayers be- 
fore and after meals goes back to the 
days of the Apostles. St. Paul, for 
instance, writes to the Corinthians, 
“Whether you eat or drink or what- 
soever else you do, do all to the glory 
of God” (1 Cor. 10:31). That this 
custom was common among the 
Christians of old is evident from the 
writers of the early Church. Thus, 
Clement of Alexandria, who lived in 
the Third Century, writes, “Before 
taking nourishment, it is fitting to 
praise the Creator of all things,” and 
again, “It is proper to sing His 
praises when we take as food the 
things created by Him.” Tertullian, 
who lived in the same century, 
writes, “We do not dine until we 
have prayed to God. In like manner 
prayer ends the feast.” In saying 
prayers then before and after meals, 
we are but following the example set 
by our forefathers in the Faith back 
to the very time of Christ. 


What is the purpose of the instruc- 
tions that a non-Catholic must take 
before a dispensation is granted for a 
mixed marriage? What promises does 
the non-Catholic party have to 
make? 

The prenuptial instructions de- 
manded in many dioceses deal with 
the main doctrines of Faith and the 
chief moral obligations of the Catho- 
lic party with special emphasis on 
the nature and obligations of Chris- 
tian marriage as taught by the 
Church. The purpose of these in- 
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structions is not to induce the non- 
Catholic party to join the Catholic 
Church but to give him an under- 
standing of the religious life of the 
one whom he is joining in wedlock 
so that he may intelligently and 
with eyes open make the prenuptial 
promises that the Church requires 
before granting a dispensation for a 
mixed marriage. 

The non-Catholic party in a mixed 
marriage is required to make the 
following promises in writing: (1) 
Not to interfere with the Catholic 
party in the exercise of his or her 
religious practices, (2) To baptise 
and rear in the Catholic Faith all 
children born of the union, (3) To 
have no other marriage ceremony be- 
sides that performed by the Catholic 
priest. 

Organized religion, is that not an 
idea utterly foreign to the mind of 
Christ? 

In reply consider the following: 
The Mosaic religion was a type of 
Christian and it was a visible organi- 
zation. If the Church is not a visible 
organization what can St. Luke 
mean by saying, “There were added 
(to the Church) three thousand 
souls” (Acts 2:41)? What does St. 
Paul mean when he speaks of 
Bishops appointed by the Holy 
Ghost “to rule the Church of God” 
(Acts 20:28)? 

If the Bible teaches anything 
plainly that fact is the visible or- 
ganization of the Church of Christ. 
It is composed of rulers and subjects 
(Acts 20:28); its members are ad- 
mitted by a visible external rite 
(Mark 16:16); they have a head 
(Matt. 18:17); they must obey 
(Hebr. 13:17). Christ compares His 
Church to a flock, a house, a body, 
a city seated on a mountain. He calls 
it My Church, The Church. The 
Church on earth therefore is and 
must ever be an organized society. 
None other will fit the pattern of 
Christ. 

The questions and answers given in this 
column are reprinted by the Defenders of 
the Faith in a four-page leaflet called “Why.” 
The questions answered in this issue are 
included in ““Why” Leaflet Nos. 6 & 7. Just 
the thing for general distribution. No orders 
accepted for less than fifty. 25¢ for fifty; 
50¢ for one hundred. Postage prepaid. 
Address: DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH, 
PILOT GROVE, MISSOURI. 
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NCIENT Greek and Roman history is replete 
with the fame of the goddess Diana. Holy 
Scripture gives us an interesting anecdote in 
connection with this idol venerated throughout the 
pagan world of those days, but especially in the city 
of Ephesus. And again it is the profane writers 
who throw light on an otherwise obscure passage. 

It was said that the statue of Diana had fallen 
from heaven. No doubt it had, for the thing that 
fell was a meteor of large size resembling the figure 
of a woman. Another such meteor which fell in or 
near the city of Rome had the form and shape of a 
gigantic needle. The Romans called it “Acus ma- 
tris Deum,” the darning needle of the mother of 
the gods. This meteor received divine homage in 
Rome, and altars and sanctuaries were built in its 
honor. When St. Paul came to Ephesus with St. 
Luke they heard much of this Diana. Even peddlers 
who sold their silverware on the streets shouted: 
“Magna Diana Ephesiorum,” “Great is the Diana of 
the Ephesians.” 

If you, kind reader, desire to read something full 
of human interest, especially for us who live in the 
twentieth century, read the 18th, 19th and 20th 
chapters of St. Luke’s Acts of the Apostles. “A cer- 
tain man named Demetrius, a silversmith, who made 
silver temples for Diana, brought no small gain 
to the craftmen. Whom he calling together with 
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the workmen of like occupation said: ‘Sirs, you 
know that our gain is by this trade and you see 
and hear that this Paul by persuasion hath drawn 
away a great multitude, not only of Ephesus, but 
almost of all Asia saying: ‘they are not gods which 
are made by hands’.... Having heard these things 
they were full of anger and cried out saying, ‘Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians’.... and the whole city 
was filled with confusion. They rushed with one 
accord into the theatre. Now some cried one thing, 
some another, for the assembly was confused and 
the greater part knew not for what cause they were 
come together.” 


This scene depicted for us by St. Luke reminds 
one strongly of our own gatherings of communists. 
I refer you to Mr. Hague, the mayor of Jersey 
City, for a better commentary on the scene St. Luke 
saw in the city of Ephesus. If we do such things 
in this so-called enlightened age of ours, do you 
blame the poor pagan Ephesians of whom St. Luke 
says in concluding the scene he depicted: “All with 
one voice, for the space of about two hours, cried 
out: ‘Great is the Diana of the Ephesians’ ”? 


Now for the text of ancient Roman writers rela- 
itve to this Diana. In ancient Greek-Roman 
mythology Diana is said to have been the daughter 
of Jupiter. They called her the virgin goddess who 
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presided over groves, hunting, and chastity. The 
pagans loved this imaginary virgin and goddess, 
and the poets of old especially refer to her. Virgil 
writing of her in one of his poems says: “Exercet 
Diana choros, quam mille secutae.” Translated into 
free modern English the poet says: “Diana busies 
herself with choirs and a thousand (virgins) imi- 
tate and follow her.” The poet had reference to 
nature’s forest song and music. Our own English 
poet Pope refers to this passage of Virgil, it would 
seem, writing: “And chaste Diana haunts the for- 
est shade.” 


Ovid, another Roman poet, calls the chase with 
horses and packs of hounds “Turba Diania,” 
“Diana’s crowd.” Livy an ancient Roman historian 
refers to a temple in Rome dedicated to Diana as 
the “Dianium.” From these few passages quoted 
here the reader can readily see that Diana, an 
imaginary virgin and goddess was much beloved by 
ancient Roman and Greek paganism. But nowhere 
was she so renowned and beloved as in Ephesus 
where the meteor had fallen. It was here where 
St. Paul and St. Luke saw a people gone mad over 
the goddess. We have the proof of all St. Luke tells 
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MIXING DRINKS 


IN TIME of stress, when modern man feels the need of a stimu- 
lant to bear up under endured or anticipated strain, he will mix 
a drink for himself according to his own taste and capacity or need. 
God does the same to us. 
consult our taste. See the cup He offered His own beloved Son 
in the Garden of Olives! 


us about the goddess Diana right at home with us. 
Kind reader, pick up your morning paper. 

Millions in Europe are shouting themselves 
hoarse today yelling, not for “about two hours” 
only, but night and day “Heil to the pagan cross, 
the Swastika.” Two churches in the city of Berlin 
are said to be dedicated to the modern god whose 
pagan cross is the Swastika. A humble mother, so 
we read in morning papers, once said of the modern 
god of Berlin: “Mein Adolph ist Mond-suechtig.” 
“My Adolph is moon-struck, he goes by the moon.” 

Yes, kind reader, drop Diana of old. Drop all 
that classical ancient writers said of this idol. Pick 
up your morning paper, and you will be compelled 
to believe the words of a humble mother. You will 
add then: “May God have mercy on the nations 
who have such leaders as Russia, Germany and 
some others have.” 

Allowing for our progress in mechanical lines, 
your morning paper, laid beside the Acts of the 
Apostles in Holy Scripture, proves to you that there 
is not much more common sense in this world today 
than there was in the days of the Ephesians two 


‘thousand years ago. 
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He knows our capacity, but he does not 


All the bitterness of every sin of every 
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“Can you drink the chalice 
that I drink? We can.” 
—St. Mt. 20:22. 


child of Adam was in that chalice, yet Jesus drained it to the 
dregs because of His boundless love of every sinful soul. 

James, the Greater, brother of John, loved his Master ardently. 
As a demonstration of their purest and noblest friendship for 
Christ, he and John asked that they might be nearest to Jesus 
when “His Hour’ was come. It was a request dictated by tender- 
ness and courage. As such Christ met it. “You know not what 


you ask,” He said, “Can you drink the chalice that I drink of?” James knew the meaning of 


the question well enough. H 


e knew it meant sacrifice and renunciation, pain and defeat, a share 


of the world’s hatred, for these were to form the contents of the bitter cup that Christ foresaw 


for His friends that would choose His fate as their own. He generously replied: 


“T can.” This 


was not said in a spirit of boastful pride, but in confident humility, for in the cup mixed by God 
and presented to him to drink, James had mixed a goodly portion of confidence born of faith in 


the words of the Master: 


Christ: 


“Can you drink of my chalice?” 


“Have confidence, I have overcome the world.”—St. Jn. 16:33. 


+ * * * * 


James: “I can.” 


Herod—“Killed James, the brother of John, with a sword.”—He did. 
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THE BISHOP JOTS IT DOWN 
By Francis Clement Kelley 


T IS now some fifteen years since 
[xe Diocese of Oklahoma wel- 

comed Most Rev. Francis Clement 
Kelley as its second Bishop. It was 
an unusual and striking spectacle 
when the procession of Cardinals, 
Archbishops, Bishops, priests, and 
religious marched down the streets 
of Oklahoma City to old St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral for the installation of the 
new leader of the Church. Catholics 
were few in number and these same 
streets were not unfamiliar to the 
muffled tread of the Ku Klux Klan. 


The Founder of the Catholic Ex- 
tension Society could look all about 
his diocese and see churches and 
chapels which the Society had built 
or aided. It was a long way from 
the busy chair of the Founder and 
editor to the quiet and perhaps al- 
most monotonous life of a mid-west- 
ern Bishop. But it has never been 
monotonous for Bishop Kelley. 
His diocesan activities have made 
Catholic action flourish. He speaks 
here, there, and everywhere. He 
gives a weekly broadcast which is as 
popular with non-Catholics as with 
his own. His travels take him around 
the globe. His pen moves ceaselessly 
forming articles, speeches, books and 
now he has completed his memoirs: 
The Bishop Jots It Down. 


From the quiet and peace of a 
childhood and youth spent on Prince 
Edward Island the Bishop looks back 
forty-five years and tells his story. 
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Rather ke dips into memory’s note- 
book and tells scores of stories about 
great personages whom he has 
known and historic events in which 
he had a part. 

From his boyhood days are pic- 
tures of Jim Doyle, the school-teach- 
er and boot-maker; the white-haired 
dignified Governor who still can 
bring longings for “democracy in 
gold lace and feathers;” “M. Hen- 
nessy, Cabinet Maker and Under- 
taker,” who mingled his sympathies 
with practical advice to the bereaved 
“of not putting your good money into 
the ground.” The most amusing but 
perhaps the most valuable friend of 
his student days was the rotund 
Bishop Rogers, whose prophetic 
words of farewell will be quoted by 
many a reader: “Glory be to God, 
Mr. Kelley!—Off you go—God bless 
you.—Here is a letter for your 
bishop about you—a little exaggerat- 
ed perhaps, for I called you a juvenis 
optimus.—You won’t make a liar out 
of an old man, will you now?—I 
gave you something to live up to 
anyway.—Hurray! Hurray!” 

There are more serious accounts 
that tell of parish work in Detroit, 
service in the Spanish-American 
War as a chaplain, and the founding 
of the Catholic Church Extension 
Society in 1905, which brought him 
to Chicago and saw his dream grow 
into a magnificent service. The first 
American Missionary Congress was 
called in 1908, “to give wide ex- 
pression to the full meaning” of Ex- 
tension. Father Kelley openly 
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charged a lack of mission interest 
and missionary spirit, dioceses jeal- 
ous of their own needs to the exclu- 
sion of all others. “We were Catho- 
lic in faith but not in corporate ac- 
tion.” The modern missionary 
chapel-car equipped with a tem- 
porary pastor, books and literature, 
the gift of wealthy donors and car- 
ried free by the railroads brought 
the faith into districts where it was 
unknown or forgotten. Later the 
founder took the cause of Extension 
to Rome for a hearing, which he re- 
ceived “brimful and running over.” 
“The Cardinals in Rome are the ears 
of the Church, trained to listen and 
to learn.” 

He was destined to visit Rome 
many times but never on so thrilling 
and important a Mission as when he 
presented a definite move toward the 
settlement of the Roman Question. 
That is an “inside story” told in de- 
tail, part of the same story which 
Premier Orlando of Italy published 
in a magazine article in 1929 in “the 
hope that the great American public 
will be interested in its universal 
importance and also for the influence 
which was exercised by American 
citizens .... at a decisive moment.” 

Bishop Kelley is a recognized 
authority on Mexico and a long time 
friend of its exiled bishops. He is 
bitter in his condemnation against 
the so-called liberators of the Mexi- 
can people. “The sins against 
Mexico,” writes the Bishop, “are as 
black as night and as red as blood. 
They are being perpetrated against 
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a people who have proved the good 
in themselves, shown their ability, 
exhibited their gifts, recorded their 
triumphs.” 

One bright morning in 1923 the 
author received his appointment as 
Bishop of Oklahoma. On these fifteen 
years of episcopal service he has not 
touched. May he be spared to tell 
that story with the zest, humor, and 
understanding that he has shown in 
this delightfully entertaining sketch 
of his distinguished career. 


ONE ONLY CHRIST 
By Abbé Charles Grimaud 


In a recent sermon on Our Blessed 
Lady Father Edward Leen spoke of 
her life as being divided into two 
phases; in the one she watched the 
growth, development, and the sacri- 
fice of Her Son and in the second she 
watched His growth and develop- 
ment again in the Mystical Body— 
the Church. The mention of that 
term Mystical Body seems confusing 
to many. Still it has been explained 
hundreds of times and in many ex- 
cellent volumes. It should be clear 
to all, for it is the very essence of 
our Faith, the hope and comfort of 
the humblest soul. 


Abbé Grimaud has written One 
Only Christ in simple language for 
all who do not fully comprehend this 
important doctrine. It is a clear ex- 
position of the divine plan by which 
we are “one with Him and in Him 
and are offered with Him in sacrifice 
as homage to God.” Our acts as a 
living part of the Mystical Body af- 
fect our fellow-members. “The in- 
fluence of a good Communion is felt 
around the World.” 


The principal parts of this book 
are outlined in an excellent synopsis. 
Here is explained Christ’s obedience 
to the Father’s wish that He become 
man. By His Passion he signed the 
treaty of Peace which “sustained the 
union of Head and Members.” 
Through the Sacraments we parti- 
cipate in the merits emanating from 
that Union and in the dignities and 
functions of the Head. With Christ 
we are “Kings, Priests, Judges, and 
Victims.” 

A clear knowledge of the laws of 
the Mystical Body is ennobling and 
strengthening, in matters spiritual 
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and temporal. “The Mystical Body 
is actually men praying and adoring 
from head to foot. Its canticle of 
love arises from millions of different 
hearts but there is absolute unity in 
the harmony: all these Members 
with the Head form One Only Christ. 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 
By Dr. Michael Miiller 


This seems the season and the time 
to read Dr. Miiller’s study of the 
spiritual philosophy of St. Francis 
De Sales. Why? Because today so 
many persons stand in need of en- 
couragement and consolation. Be- 
cause so many faithful weary them- 
selves by needless and unreasonable 
fears. Because no saint knew better 
how to cheer, console, instruct and 
help in a manner so filled with gentle 
understanding but exercising the ut- 
most in common-sense. Again he is 
a happy saint. He sees no merit in 
gloomy austerity but shares the joy- 
ous attitude of St. Francis of Assisi 
and St. Philip Neri. His is the atti- 
tude of the “Magnificat” rather than 
the “Miserere.” “Holy joy, or as we 
should say, joyful holiness would be 
a good motto for our time.” The late 
Holy Father Pius XI especially rec- 
ommends St. Francis De Sales as the 
saint of today. 

Again we may speak of Dr. Miil- 
ler’s study as most timely, written 
as it was in answer to a constant 
cry for religious renewal. Its appeal 
is to the well-informed and the intel- 
lectuals for it is from them, says the 
author, that the religious renewal 
should come, to the masses. An 
illustrious Monsignore of Paris who 
lived in the age of Louis XIV said: 
“All that can contribute to make the 
most amiable of saints better known 
to the world must be useful to the 
cause of our holy religion.” Dr. Miil- 
ler has proved himself most useful 
by this excellent work. 


PIXIE ON THE POST ROAD 
By Eleanor H. Wilson 


Little girls, out of school and look- 
ing for something interesting to do 
can have great fun following Pixie’s 
adventures at her foster home, a 
quaint old inn on the Boston Post 
Road, callec the Silver Pheasant. 
Pixie earned her name for she was 
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found one Hallowe’en on the steps 
of the inn with a fine bag of gold 
coins thrown in with her for good 
measure. The coins were more than 
good measure, for they continued to 
come as mysteriously as Pixie her- 
self had come and no plans or 
schemes of the little maid and her 
pals could uncover the mystery. The 
mystery is dissolved, however, like 
all fairy stories, most happily for 
Pixie, her good friends of the inn, 
and especially for the little readers. 

Miss Wilson has illustrated her 
book with gay and pretty pictures 
and very wisely she has chosen a 
type face that is easy and comfort- 
ing to girlish eyes. 


TEN BLESSED YEARS 
By Clara M. Tiry 


The foundress of The Apostolate 
of Suffering, a union of the sick for 
mutual spiritual edification and con- 
solation, records in simple but in- 
teresting style all the facts relative 
to the founding and progress of the 
Pious Union of the Sick. Familiar 
with the details she presents a com- 
plete review of the work accom- 
plished by the Apostolate during the 
first ten years of its existence. 

Shut-ins and friends of the invalid 
will be interested in the facts and 
thoughts revealed in these eighteen 
chapters of conversational history. 
Many will likewise be astonished to 
read that this organization, national 
in scope, numbers five thousand 
seriously afflicted persons; that these 
sick ones are held together mainly 
by one person similarly afflicted, and 
that great mutual comfort and en- 
couragement are derived from this 
simple organization through its 
spiritual benefits, its various oppor- 
tunities for doing useful things, and 
its suggestions for more profitable 
and satisfying suffering. 
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WHAT DO You THINK? 


F ALL the charges with which the American 

people have been indicted, ranging from hero 

worship to being the most “jittery” of jitter- 
bugs, they have never been justly accused of being 
logical. 


Carole Lombard smokes Luckies. Her attitude in 
proclaiming the fact to the rest of us via magazines, 
newspapers, billboards, radio, show cards—all 
means used by our modern advertisers to publicize 
their product—could hardly be termed reticent. 


Ione Reed, on the contrary, smokes Camels, but 
she does not let her sister of the cinema out-do 
her in her laudatory pronouncements of her faith 
in a cigarette. If you’ve read a magazine or news- 
paper within the last six months, you too, know 
that many stars use Camay. Many others, however, 
use many other brands of soap, too numerous to 
mention. 


Peering over what used to be the funny papers, 
we find that Lou Gehrig eats Wheaties and as a 


James D. Moriarty 


result is able to knock home runs. He’ll tell you 
so, too, over the radio, if he doesn’t forget whose 
product he is endorsing and plug the wrong trade 
name. 


So what? 


So, if you wish to be a student of the philosophy 
of contemporary advertising you should do the 
same. That appears to be the only conclusion, when 
we find that endorsement advertising is on the in- 
crease. 


Does it make any difference to you what kind of 
cigarettes Bette Davis or Joan Crawford or Clark 
Gable or Robert Taylor smokes? I can enjoy seeing 
them in a good picture, any time, but that doesn’t 
give me a corresponding desire to ape their per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. And yet because Bette 
Davis wins an academy award or because Bob 
Taylor has the ability to make the feminine hearts 
turn amoristic handsprings, our advertisers would 
have us believe that we should sedulously mimic 





Pixie on the Post Road by Eleanor 
H. Wilson. Published by Dutton 
and Company. Price $2.00 
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Smaller booklets and pamphlets 


The Voyager by T. Gavan Duffy 

The Blind Spot by T. Gavan Duffy 
Fantastic Uncle by T. Gavan Duffy 
The Sower Went Out by T. Gavan 


The Sacrifice by Paul Bussard is a 
study of the Mass written by one J. A 
who thoroughly understands the 
layman’s approach to such a study. 
Father Bussard is already known 
as the editor of “The Leaflet Mis- 
sal” and “The Catholic Digest.” 
The book sells for one dollar. Or- 
der from “The Leaflet Missal,” 55 
East Tenth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Queen’s Work 
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These four books are made up in 
loose leaf form to sell at one dollar 
per volume. Proceeds from their 
sale are used to help maintain 
Catechists in India. They are in- 
teresting and amusing reading. 
Order from Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, 334 North Taylor Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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them in their choice of cigarettes, cold cream, coffee, 
or what have you. 

If all Americans aie practical Darwinists, then 
an explanation of the whole affair is comparatively 
simple; but there are still some of us who like to 
think that belief in what Darwin was accused of 
teaching, went out with hoop skirts. 


Presupposing that we have descended from our 
hairy friends of the forests, advertisers work on the 
theory that if we have been able to discard a tail, 
(due to constant but inevitable friction against the 
seat of our favorite Morris chair) or a protruding 
chin, (by leading with it too often) and perhaps 
even have been able by various means to improve 
our general lines of physiognomy, we still haven’t 
diminished our tendencies to imitate. Working on 
the “monkey-see-monkey-do” principle, advertising 
agencies induce movie stars, olympic champions, or 
anyone whose name is news to endorse a product. 
If a few celebrities find it profitable to sign their 
name to a paper extolling the qualities of a par- 
ticular commodity, then we are to conclude that it 
must be good. 


Pete De Jardin’s likes for a particular brand of 
cigarette is no reason why I should prefer the same. 
I say this not because a “belly-buster” is to me the 
acme of diving perfection, but mainly because my 
brother who should be, and is, more closely related 
to me in so far as taste is concerned, simply must 
have cheese on his apple pie, while the only thing 
I ever did with cheese was to use it for mice bait. 
If a person with whom one was living when tastes 
were being developed, differs so radically, then by 
what stretch of the imagination must one convince 
himself that an endorser whom he has never seen, 
should be his model. 


It isn’t that we doubt the veracity of Pete De 
Jardin or Lily Pons or anyone else who is fortunate 
enough to be able to pick up something more than 
pin money by merely scratching his or her “John 
Henry” under a producer’s prepared testimonial. 
The implication is, however, that since one is a 
celebrity, his opinion is the criterion of judgment, 
when, in fact, it doesn’t mean a thing. Choice of a 
particular brand of cigarette, like many other 
things, is entirely subjective. In a matter of per- 
sonal taste one man’s opinion is as good as an- 
other’s.... and for you, yours is the best. We do 
not say that Spencer Tracy’s opinion is no good 
for him, but if it doesn’t agree with mine in a mat- 
ter of taste, then it is no good for me. Isn’t there 
an old saw that reads, “Everyone to his own taste”? 


Since advertisers have carried this matter so far, 
it wouldn’t surprise me someday to find, on picking 
up the morning paper that Popeye has endorsed 
spinach for some National Produce Concern, or 
Charley McCarthy stating that he has been using a 
particular brand of furniture polish ever since he 
made a hit over the air. These wouldn’t be a bit 
more ridiculous than ads we see every day. 


The day after James J. Braddock was acclaimed 
the heavyweight boxing champion of the world we 
saw in our newspapers that the “champ” endorsed 
various products. To attempt a conjecture as to 
whether or not these ads would have appeared if 
Braddock would not have won the title is beside 
the point but we do know, however, that not long 
before the bout Braddock was on the relief rolls 
and in those dire straits was hardly in a position to 
purchase the products which he later endorsed. If 
the purpose of such advertising was to show that 
some connection existed between the product and 
the victory, then we might just as logically advise 
one who wishes to achieve similar success to apply 
for relief. That’s what Braddock did. 


But after all, what difference does it make? The 
advertisers have the money and they might as well 
put it into circulation. Yes, they might as well. 
They should put the money in circulation, but it 
seems to me that a better way can be found. If 
times were normal and relief agencies unknown, 
then endorsement advertisements would be just 
mere ads. At present it seems to be a mis-spending 
of money. First, we must realize that the persons 
who are being paid for these endorsements are the 
very ones who could get along nicely without this 
extra remuneration—while many jobless are starv- 


- ing. Movie stars, radio celebrities, high salaried 


athletes are receiving large sums by merely signing 
their names. The man on the street can’t even get 
a job by signing his life away. 

Then who is to blame? 


We can’t blame the advertiser for using the 
means which he finds most profitable, as long as the 
means are not evil in themselves. Surely endorse- 
ment ads must bring returns. Otherwise they 
wouldn’t be used so widely. 


You and I and the rest of the people, who realize 
that all these testimonies added together make just 
that much more “boloney,” are the ones deserving 
of blame. We have remained inactive, allowing this 
state of affairs to assume huge proportions, yet 
knowing all the while that there is nothing which 
affects advertisers more than accumulated protests. 


If this money, which is going directly to the en- 
dorser, were used to put people to work in various 
forms of good will advertising, it seems that the 
producers would still get returns. During the past 
summer one progressive cigarette manufacturer hit 
upon a plan whereby he employed college boys for a 
few hours each day to distribute cigarettes to 
passersby. Thus, if the public can be made to realize 
that the manufacturer is doing this solely for the 
common good—putting men back to work—there 
would result an untold amount of good will and at 
the same time it would hasten the day of pros- 
perity’s return. 

It isn’t that I hate to see the endorser get the 
money, but I do believe that it could be used to 
advantage elsewhere. DON’T YOU? 
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LET US BE GAY 


UNE! How utterly absurd, this is no time 

for frivolity, watch the war clouds gather, 
listen to the tales of horrors that gather in 
greater volume day by day. Crowds of refugees 
fleeing from their own lands to others that can- 
not even support their own citizens. 


If this seems unreal, let us count the un- 
employed within our own country; thousands 
of men and women who ask nothing more of 
life than to ply their trades, compelled to sit 
“tasting pure Hell in idleness,” forced to eat the 
bitter bread of charity, or go without bread at 
all. 
Look at the decent white collar homes, with 
the husband out of employment, and the wife 
earning a precarious living, while their children 
grow up discontented, demanding luxuries when 


bare necessities are almost impossible to come 


by. Truly “the times are out of joint’ and the 
best we can do is to try to keep a stiff upper 
lip, so don’t insult us by any talk of gayety. 

Oh of course we have our distractions, other- 
wise we could not bear the strain; there are the 
movies, where for ten cents one sees wonders 
that would have seemed miracles to our fore- 
fathers—beauty and charm, and all sorts of 
thrills, and also vice and unreal ways of living 
—for as low as ten cents. 


And if even ten cents is too much, for nothing 
at all, we can hear the radio (most magnificent 
of man’s inventions, linking the world in one 
great brotherhood) offering us our choice of the 
Coronation of a Pope, or the latest gangster 
mystery. 

All this is distraction, and amusement, some- 
thing to make us forget for a short time the 
awful problems of the times in which we live 
but we cannot call it gayety. 

No, of course not, gayety is like a quiet spring, 
that gushes musically from the rock—it comes 
from a happy heart, it is utterly unconscious, 
it is what it is, because it would be impossible 
for it to be anything else. And has it charm? 
Look around and see whether there is any 


Monica Selwin-T ait 


power on earth to touch a cheerful disposition 
heavily tinged with a sense of humor? 

The latter is very necessary, because we must 
not despise the day of small things—I have 
known the time when a perfectly broiled chick- 
en entirely changed my outlook on life for the 
day. 

Why not? Does not our Blessed Lord prom- 
ise His reward for even a cup of cold water? 
Did He not think it worth His while to perform 
His first miracle that a young couple might not 
be disappointed in their wedding breakfast? 

We take life far too seriously. Suppose that 
dictators are biting off great pieces of the earth, 
over eating leads to indigestion and indigestion 
—well no use to go further. 

We cannot help agonizing over our suffering 
fellow men but while suffering over something 
that we can’t help, are we quite sure that there 
is not some small thing we might do to next- 
door-neighbor, if it is only a pleasant greeting? 
Not a forced cheerfulness that may add an ex- 
tra pang to an overcharged heart, but, some 
music of the waters cool, and refreshing, that 
rise without our knowing from a heart filled 
with the love of God and our trust in Him. 


But you can’t give others what you have not 
got yourself. The smile over the breaking heart 
sounds beautiful, but it is a rare soul who can 
put it over, and how much less the forced cheer- 
fulness that is superimposed upon frazzled 
nerves. 

I never like to deal in generalities, so I will 
be perfectly explicit—we are so cruel to our- 
selves, and our poor nerves. The morning mail 
has brought some bills there seems no way of 
meeting and we hate debt—then the papers, 
why the whole world seems to be going smash— 
and that job that looked so certain—why can’t 
the man write yes or no—oh well off to the 
movies—three hours’ forgetfulness—but after 
that—nerves tenser than ever from excitement 
—what next? The night club—dance it off— 
dancing is pure joy—as dancing but plus—oh 
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well, can tired humanity keep even a decent 
front to say nothing of giving to others? 

And yet all the time there are sweet little 
flowers of St. Francis all along the way, if we 
would but look for them—while I write this a 
man in a neighboring street, is singing deli- 
ciously in Italian—I can’t see him, I can’t throw 
him an offering, but I can thank God for the 
gayety that he has brought into my day. 

On my desk is a red rose, a real red rose of 
the little Flower, brought me this morning by 
a non-Catholic friend, one of God’s dear saints 
for she sheds spiritual gayety around wherever 
she goes—she thinks it has a spiritual charm 
for me—not realizing that her love and her 
cheer, makes all the charm. 

The importance of being gay! it is not hard, 
any girl with a uniformly cheerful disposition 
knows how she takes all the men away from her 
beauty parlor friends—it’s a digression but it 
is also a truth—and I have seen converts made 
—trying to find the source of the gayety that 
illumined hours of trial. 

But for dear Catholic friends (and others) 
who are having a hard time, breasting the 
heavy waves of today, I offer a few little hints 
that have helped me out a lot. Of course we 
must presuppose, the love of our dear Lord, 
and that we believe He is really with us and 
anxious to help us— 

Now, don’t read any 
morbid depressing books, 
never mind that they are 


Toys 





that gives you pleasure; take the joy of 
a flower, and love the small bird that comes to 
you to be fed—take it all in until when you see 
a worm that has come up for a drink, and can’t 
get back, you will set your teeth and convey his 
happy wriggles back to Mother earth. 

Sometimes great rocks rise in our way, we 
simply can’t climb them—but why not go 
round? Heaps of flowers are under the roots— 
as a reward to humility, though pride might 
have fractured a limb or two trying the im- 
possible. 

My life has been full of exquisite friendships, 
for which I daily thank God—but most of all 
for those who taught me not to be too tragic— 
to be gay in the enjoyment of the little things 
that we can receive and so pass on—and in the 
eyes of the eternal God is not the dew-drop as 
vast—or as tiny as the ocean. Over and over 
in the Bible we are told to be glad and rejoice, 
but how many of us pay attention to the com- 
mand. 

There was a funny little poem which I have 
forgotten but it was about two old women, one 
would not smile because there was so much sor- 
row around her, the other had no time to sigh 
because she was so busy trying to help her 
neighbors. 

Do not scorn to be gay; it is definitely not 
easy, one really loves at 
times to look on the dark 
side of life—but like 








the talk of the town 
(they will be forgotten 
tomorrow) don’t go to 
depressing plays or even 
over-exciting ones (they 
take their toll of the 
nerves afterwards). Cul- 
tivate innocent mirth, 
find all the really clever 
jokes and cartoons you 
can, and use them for all 
they are worth. 

Never forget that any 
nervous depression sends 
the heart action down, 
that every laugh sends it 
up. Don’t be ashamed 
of the smallest thing 
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As I look back upon my childhood days, 

Its foolish whims and childish ways, 

There seems to rise 

Before my dreamy gaze 

A picture of the prideful worldly wise, 

The foolish men, in whom true wisdom’s age 


Has not outgrown, it seems, the childhood stage. 


For what each one esteems, enjoys, 
Is seen in all his world-made toys. 


False pleasure, as a PACIFIER lent 
To suck on, are devoid of nourishment. 


The jazzy strains that worldlings love to hear 
Are but a RATTLE to the cultured ear. 


Base sexual delight that ends in sin— 
A RAG DOLL—with sawdust filled within. 


Aye, what’s the transient, tempting world and all 
It offers but—a vacuum-encircling BALL! 


Placidus S. Kempf, O.S.B. 


THE GRAIL 


everything else “practice 
makes perfect.”” We don’t 
have to run the Universe, 
God is still in His Heav- 
en, but we are respon- 
sible for ourselves, and 
our own little circle and 
who knows how far- 
reaching may be the in- 


fluence—of what the 
saints called “holy 
mirth.” 


When a child in the 
street smiles in your 
face, and you smile back 
life takes on a new and 
a lovelier aspect, so by 
the grace of God let us 
be gay. 
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KNIGHTS OF THE GRAIL 


They have not been lost in time 
Shadowed by mountainous years 
Though rusted their sword and mail, 
Their spirit still appears; 

And, wherever brave men walk 
These knights are walking too. 
Their banners ever wave 

To mark the goal of the true. 


Those who know Truth never die 

And their blood feeds the hearts of men 
With the strength to defend the Grail 
As they defended it then— 

Not a symbol in the night, 

Intangible in dreams 

But, at the altar of Christ 

Where the Holy Chalice gleams. 


Arise to defend the Grail, 
Stand in the name of the Lord, 
Go forth like the knights of old 
Against the heathen horde, 
With the spear of charity 
Defend with all your might 
The Truth that is your raith 
So all men may see the Light. 


Johanna R. Branigan. 





ULY may not be the month most conducive to 
fervent religious exercises, being as it is one 
of the months of vacation, but Knights of the 
Grail, whether basking in the surf of Coney 
Island or reclining in a hammock on the back porch, 
are asked to be faithful every day to their duties 
as knights. The many urgent petitions that come 
through the mail every day bear eloquent testimony 
to the need of mutual assistance. We must do unto 
others, then, as we would have others do unto us. 


This month the Knights of the Grail, soldiers in- 
terested in the spread and work of Benedictine life 
and spirit, are asked to pray earnestly for the poor 
stricken abbeys and convents of Europe. Like ar- 
senals and fortresses of Christianity they have for 
centuries withstood the onslaughts of irreligion, but 
they are today in direst danger. Evacuated by the 
cruel and senseless orders of conscienceless rulers, 
they are being deprived one after another of their 
schools, their priceless libraries, their art treasures, 
and museums. Worse than all this, their members 
are driven out to shift alone. The injustice of it 1s 
appalling. The consequences are unspeakable. It 
will take centuries to rebuild in a religious way 
what is being destroyed by irreligion. Every knight, 


then, will include these ancient bulwarks of civilization in his daily Pater and Ave. The 
Solemnity of St. Benedict falls on July 11. On that day especially, beseech heaven to 


save monasticism for Europe. 





Suggested practice for July: 


1. Read a book on European monasticism. (Try Montalembert’s “The Monks of 
the West” or Cram’s “Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain,” or Gasquet’s “Henry 


VIII and the English Monasteries.” 


2. Overcome a particular fault during July and offer up the effort for monasticism 


in Europe. 


3. Don’t forget your daily duties of an Our Father and Hail Mary, and wear the 
medal of St. Benedict faithfully. If you have lost yours, write for another. 


(Special Notice to all Knights of the Grail: If you know any person, or family, or 
club, or parish that would be willing to educate or assist in educating young men for 
the priesthood, please write to “The Grail,” St. Meinrad, Indiana. Requests for 
help are most numerous in July and August. It is hard to refuse young men eager 
to give their best years to God but unable to finance the years of study.) 
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A BLESSED PRIVILEGE 


You can bring a sublime priestly 
call to reality by giving help ac- 
cording to the blessings you enjoy 
through the following STUDENT 
AIDS: 

1. A Subscription to THE GRAIL 

2. A Student Scholarship 

3. A Student Sponsorship 

4. An Annuity 


For full information write to 
THE GRAIL 
Benedictine Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


TWELVE YEARS 
OF STUDY 


perseverance and effort 
lie before the young 
aspirant to the Altar. 


You can lighten those 
years with your prayers 
and material assistance. 


SHALL HE: REACH HIS GOAL 
THE HOLY PRIESTHOOD? 
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